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‘Go To It’ with “TripleX™—and Get There! 








BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE v 


MADE BY THE 
AUTHENTIC 
CHAMPAGNE PROCESS 


CHAMPAGNE CIDER 


Obtainable at all the best Hotels and Restaurants 


H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD, ENGLAND 














GOOD CARS WANTED ECONOMICAL 


The highest cash prices 
for good modern used 
cars are offered by 
The Car Mart Ltd. You 
will be more than satis- 
fied with the figure 
offered. 


Write or ’phone to-day 
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SUITS AND 
COSTUMES 


are made from Genuine Irish 
Tweeds and Homespuns, the 
pure wool fabrics tha? resist 
hardest wear and keep smart. 


Sold direct from the old-estab- 
lished distributing centre; by 
the yard, or in garments tailored 
to measure. 


Patterns and Tailoring Details, 
P 18. 


ost Free, from es 





Enquiries are invited to~ 


Royal Exchange. London. 


146 Park Lane, W.1 320 Euston Road, N.W.1 
Tel. : Grov. 3434 Tel.: Eus. 1212 
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dl | \ PORTRUSH, NORTHERN IRELAND 
Also 374, Ealing Road, Alperton, Wembley u 
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Piloted 
Through... 


The newly - commissioned \f ia 
R.A.F. Officer who immed- 
iately consults Burberrys on 
kit requirements is relieved 
of all the petty little prob- 


lems that inevitably arise. 


Finest Materials 


Expert advice is at his 
disposal, Burberry tailoring 
craft is apparent in the uni- 
form, greatcoat or weather- 
proof. The materials used 
are the finest procurable, 
the services they render 
gain unqualified 


ill 
|| 
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tribute. 


Send for the Burberry Service 
booklet RU.52, Fully illustrated, 


BURBERRY 
COPYRIGAT 


Telegrams : 
Burberry, Lesquare, London, 


Telephone: WHItehall 3343. 


BU RBE RRYS HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
tro. Aldershot and Basingstoke 
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Hospitality in Excelsis 


Nobody can gainsay the magnificence of a hospitality 
that culminates in OTARD’S BRANDY. This is the 
finishing touch, the final gracious compliment that 
conveys so unmistakably to your guests the high 
esteem in which you hold them. 


But that is not all. OTARD’S BRANDY isa 


very valuable aid in these days of sudden emer- 


gencies and easily contracted “shelter chills.” 


OTaRD’S BRANDY 


Famous since 1795. The ONLY Brandy actually bottled 
at the Chateau de Cognac. 
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NOTABLE NUMBERS 
7, FERRY ROAD, TOPSHAM. The House of Sir William Follett, 
born 1798, famous Attorney-General who, being paralysed, 
addressed the House of Commons from a high chair. 
Yet another famous number with smokers is 
Player’s No. 3—that well-known cigarette of 
delightful mellowness and excellent flavour, dis- 





PLAIN OR tinguished for the finer quality of its 
cork Tips \ selected leaf. 

20 FoR 1/10 ' 

as* VA" NUMBER 
50 TINS 





EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 





(plain only) 4/7 
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QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


The enduring qualities 
of electrical necessities 
made by the G.E.C. 
render them a wise 


ALWAYS 


....i4n these days 


choice 


wiser than ever.... 





MADE IN ENGLAND 






SOLD BY ALL ELECTRICAL SUPPLIERS 











EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 


for the home 





Advt. of The Genera! Electric Co. Ltd.. Mognert House, Kingsway, London, W.C./ 
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That awkward moment 
when children beg for 


something sweet 









Six Facts 


every mother 


in these days of food restrictions 


i. When children beg for 
somethingsweet,it’s because 
their active, growing bodies 
are in need of an extra 
ration of energy. 


2. The sweetness of 
Horlicks, which comes from 
the natural milk sugar and 
malt sugars in it, is loved 
by children and it gives 
them added energy im a 
form which their bodies make 


use of at once. 


3. It passes into the blood- 
stream without putting any 
strain on the digestion and 


sO never causes “ upsets.” 


4. Horlicks contains 14- 
15 % of body-building 


protein. One-half of this 


HORLICKS g 


Ne the war. 


>= 





protein is derived from full- 
cream milk, one of the very 
best “ protective ” foods. 


$. Calcium— which builds 
firm bones and good teeth 
—is also contained in 
Horlicks to the extent of 
77.2 mg. per ounce. The 
milk sugar in Horlicks helps 
the child to use this calcium 
to the best advantage. 


6. Horlicks is a complete 
food. So it helps to make 
good any lack of essential 
elements in children’s other 
foods, and corrects any 
tendency to monotony in 
their diet. Let your children 
have Horlicks these days. 
They’ll love it and they will 
be all the better for it. 


Prices from 2!-, 
the same as before 
From all 


chemists & grocers. 
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Old soldiers never die! 


We just fade into the Home Guard, where we can still ,(F 
teach the youngsters a thing or two—how to smoke a pipe, (AB 
for instance. Tobacco neither too dry nor too damp ; ee 
fill from the bottom of your pouch, using second or third 
finger so as not to compress too tight ; breathe out through 
the pipe as well as drawing in. Above all, of course, smoke 
a naturally matured tobacco without any scents or artificial 
flavouring — like good old Four Square. That's the stuff to give the troops. 
especially us old uns who know a good thing when we smoke it. 


FOUR SQUARE 


PURE TOBACCO—NO ARTIFICIAL FLAVOURING 
YOU AND YOUR FAMILY NEED | ® DIFFERENT BLENDS— ALL MEDIUM STRENGTH 


PRICES FROM 1/6: TO 11103 PER OUNCE 
SPECIAL OFFER TO RESIDENTS OUTSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES. In whatever part of the 


Four Square Cigarettes— 1/6 for 20 
NERVE-TONIC FOOD world you are, you can get the same Four Square tobacco in the same vacuum tin. If 
you live abroad, and are in doubt as to your nearest supplier, just drop a postcard to 
Dobie’s at Paisley. They will be pleased to send you his name and address, together with 
a tin containing samples of the Four Square blends. Fst 















RETURNED To conserve metal supplies, Four Square smokers are asked to 
EMPTIES be good enough to return empty tins to their tobacconist. 

















GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD. (Manufacturers of Quality Tohaccos since 1809), PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 





In the last war a Cabinet Minister told the House 


Keep on buying 


of Commons that “*‘Sanatogen’ is a national necessity 


Hational War Bonds 
for preserving good nerves.” In these days the benefits Qe 


(1945-47) 


which ‘Sanatogen’ can bring are even greater than in 219 ? 
? . 3% Unlimited Issue 
1914-1918. Buy atin for yourself and your family to-day. a . 
; ' A full ‘Trustee Security Subscriptions of {100 
Obtainable at all chemists or multiples of £100 will be received until 


further notice—Interest accrues from date of 


: , surchase — Prospectus and application forms 
Hue you tried the new COFFEE FLAVOURED Sanatoyen ? i steal, Seo) By. cor ele 


or St rckbre skers. 
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The Registered Trade Mark SANATOGEN’ applied to Nerve-Tonic Food, denote a brand of case ul 
glycerophosphate chemically combined by Geaatosan Limited, the proprietors of the Trade Mark 
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THE DEVASTATION OF COVENTRY BY NAZI AIR RAIDERS ON NOVEMBER 14: THE KING, WHO SPENT FIVE HOURS 


The King visited 
wrought by the 


Herbert Morrison, 


ruined streets in 


AMID ITS RUINS, 


INSPECTING THE SHELL 


Coventry on Saturday, November i6, to view the devastation 
German night air-raiders two nights previously. With Mr. 
Minister of Home Security, for five hours his Majesty toured 


the centre of the city. 


Wherever he went the King was 


OP THE NOBLE 14TH-CENTURY CATHEDRAL. 


| 
| 


warmly cheered by suffering but undaunted crowds in the ancient city irrevocably 
associated with Lady Godiva and her ride. Above he is seen with the Provost, 
the Very Rev. R. T. Howard (on his Majesty's right), and Mr. Morrison, inspecting 


the Cathedral's ruined interior, of which other views appear on a later page. (A.P.) 
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HE battle of Taranto—if ‘ battle’’ is the word 
for that daring cutting-out expedition—may 
shortly be obscured by other and more significant 
though scarcely less spectacular achievements. When 
the history of the present war comes to be written, 
it may seem no more than a minor episode—a glorious 
one, but one among many. On the other hand, it 
is quite possible that it will take its place as one of 
the decisive battles of the war and perhaps of all time. 
For it may quite well have turned the tide of the whole 
campaign. And once the tide of the 
military conqueror begins to end, all 
history points to the fact that the 
end is certain. 


For what occurred on the night of 
Nov.. 11 reduced by half, at least 
temporarily, and perhaps permanently, 
one of the four main strategic forces 
arrayed against us. These are—in 
order, I think, of importance — the 
German Air Force, the German under- 
seas fleet, the Germany Army, and the 
Italian battle fleet. It is the last that 
in the course of a single night, and 
with no significant loss to ourselves, 
has been so dramatically crippled. As 
a striking force it did not, perhaps, 
compare with the other three. But 
its potential value against us was very 
great. Up to a week ago its existence 
constituted one of the greatest and 
possibly the greatest obstacle to our 
winning the war. For it threatened 
Egypt—the key to our hold on Asia 
and Africa and to our vital denial of 
oil supplies to the enemy. That key 
lost, our chance of winning the war 
against superior numbers would have 
been obviously and perhaps fatally 
diminished. 


Until the Fleet Air Arm struck at 
the Italian fleet in Taranto Harbour 
the threat to Egypt was very grave. 
A large Italian army under a com- 
mander of proved skill lay waiting 
to strike in Libya. In the rear of 
Egypt the Italian forces which had 
formerly conquered Abyssinia and, 
more recently, British Somaliland, 
were attempting to harass the Sudan. 
Another Italian army was over- 
shadowing an apparently outnumbered 
and helpless Greece. Behind the 
Italian advance guards lay the whole 
force of the German Army and air 
force, already established in Rumania 
and along the Yugoslav border. And 
the Russian Prime Minister, with all 
that that implied, was preparing to 
visit Berlin. Meanwhile at sea Italy 
lay athwart our Mediterranean com- 
munications. Two further advantages, 
apart from a possible understanding 
with an enigmatic Spain, accrued to 
the Axis Powers—the initiative in 
mobility afforded by interior lines and 
the friendship of the great Oriental 
naval power in the Pacific. India, 
Africa, the desert pipe lines, Australia, 
Malaya and New Zealand were all 
comprised in the threat to Egypt. 
The hour of responsibility for us was 
very grave. ; 


But all this depended on the 
continued existence of the Italian 
battle-fleet. Without its threat to our 
cruisers and destroyers, the Italian and German com- 
munications with Africa and Albania were threads of 
gossamer. So long as it lay in its strategically 
situated harbours with power to take the sea, our 
surface craft could do nothing without the immediate 
and necessarily perilous support of our own battle- 
fleet, which, to lend its support, had to operate many 
hundreds of miles from its own base. Hence our 


IN ON THE ENEMY, 


This earlier portrait is the only one extant. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


constant efforts to tempt or taunt the Italian fleet 
to sea. But, like a prudent player, Mussolini held 
his trump-card in hand. So long as he did so he could 


go on reinforcing his legions beyond the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic. : 


Then two things happened—as dramatic and un- 


expected as anything in the whole history of war. 
Mussolini overplayed his hand. To make doubly 
certain of victory and to bring pressure on Turkey 


Pace 





CAPTAIN E. S, FOGARTY FEGEN, R.N., THE “ JERVIS BAY’S” COMMANDER, WHO HAS BEEN 
AWARDED A POSTHUMOUS V.C. FOR GALLANTRY. HE SACRIFICED HIS SHIP IN MID-ATLANTIC 
ON NOVEMBER 5 TO FACILITATE THE ESCAPE OF THE CONVOY SHE WAS ESCORTING FROM 
A RAIDING GERMAN WARSHIP. CAPTAIN FEGEN, BADLY WOUNDED, DELIBERATELY CLOSED 
AND WENT DOWN WITH HIS BLAZING SHIP. 


pages in this issue. (Photograph by Vandyk.) 


to open her gates of horn to the German hordes, he 
struck at Greece. It was a dastardly and mean attack 
on a small and peaceful nation with whom Italy had 
no conceivable quarrel. But Italy’s Mediterranean 
empire and Germany's domination of the world were 
at stake, and the existence of small nations and the 
rules of Christian conduct weigh nothing against such 
Stakes. The Greeks were not even expected to resist. 


“It was glorious. Never shall | forget the 


They did resist, 
The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dream’d that Greece might yet be free ; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave 
I could not deem myself a slave. 
For when the Italians flung themselves at the moun- 
tain defences of Hellas, Greece sprang to arms and 
fought back. And island England, herself battered 
and beleagured, flew to her aid. The 
two most glorious names in the history 
of human liberty — England and 
Athens—were set in that hour of 
peril in conjunction. The Greeks 
resisted and stood firm. And by their 
rugged courage and patriotism, England 
was afforded her chance. The threaten- 
ing enemy fleet that she could not 
lure to sea was now brought within 
the reach of her air bombers. With 
Greek bases from which to act, 
she struck, and struck swiftly and 
hard. And when she had _ struck, 
the Italian battle-fleet still lay in, 
or rather, on, its rocky harbour. 
But it was no longer able to pro- 
ceed to sea. Our surface craft were 
free to harry the Italian transports. 
The whole nature of the eastern 
war had changed in a night. 
A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations; all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set, where were they ? 
Hitler had lost one of his chief 
pieces “from the chequered board. 
Hence, I believe, those furious and 
vicious attacks on our cities and 
civilian population in recent nights. 
He realised with all the force of 
his evil genius that he had need to 
destroy us swiftly or be ultimately 
and utterly undone. For if the writing 
on the night sky above Taranto runs 
true, it may well spell “ Finis” to 
all the dreams of Berchtesgaden. 


It is strange that a weapon 
which the Axis newspaper philo- 
sophers in the placid pre-war days 
of easy boasting loved to assure 
their readers would put an end to 
British sea power should have so 
unexpectedly and suddenly, in the 
quiet, competent hands of the 
British Navy, have settled accounts 
with Mussolini’s fleet. The rush of 
wings out of the darkness, the roar 
of engines and straining wires and 
the release of a few great and 
deadly bombs—the very things of 
which sanguine Nazi and Fascist 
prophets so loved to write — and 
the work of patient years and the 
price of countless millions would, it 
was maintained, vanish in a few 


As the result of his heroic action in going straight for the far more powerfully armed raider, at least seconds. The great sea fortresses by 
33 out of 38 ships in the convoy were able to escape. 


gallantry of the British captain, sailing forward to meet the enemy,” Captain Sven Olander, master of 
the Swedish freighter which turned back to rescue survivors, declared when landing in Canada the sixty- 
five members of the eighteen-year-old, 14,164-ton armed merchant cruiser’s crew. Captain Fegen, an i 

. boo ms, 
Irishman of Tipperary, served throughout the last war, and in 1931 was awarded a life-saving medal the ssa. But the ng Cag 
by the Dutch Government for the rescue in very rough weather of the crew of the merchant ship “ Hedwig.” 
A double- page drawing of the action appears on later 


which the “ plutocracies "’ had ruled 
in the past would be twisted and 
charred scrap-iron at the bottom of 


has somehow got on the other foot, 
and it is the warships of the “‘ young, 
vital, totalitarian nations’’ which 
have been struck down in a night 
by the new power of the air. For there was 
just one factor on which the prophets of aerial 
destruction omitted to reckon. That while battle- 
fleets in harbour are easy meat for the winged 
destroyer, those at sea are not. By his treacherous 
assault on Greece, Mussolini put into our hands 
the very power he had formerly claimed for him- 
self by enabling us to strike at his naval harbours. 
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ADMIRAL SIR 
ANDREW 
CUNNINGHAM (L.) 
ON THE 
QUARTER-DECK 
OF HIS FLAGSHIP, 
WITH HIS 
CHIEF-OF-STAFF, 
REAR-ADMIRAL 
ALGERNON 
WILLIS, p.S.0. 
By Courtesy of 
British Paramount 
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ADMIRAL SIR ANDREW CUNNINGHAM, K.C.B., COMMANDER-IN- 
ag” 
CHIEF, MEDITERRANEAN FLEET, UNDER WHOSE ORDERS THE _ 
DARING AND SUCCESSFUL ATTACK ON THE ITALIAN FLEET WAS sf ; 
CONDUCTED. (British Official Photograph.) Hf f iiss al 
> en ee ~~~ 
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TARANTO HARBOUR, SHOWING THE BRIDGE WHICH STRADDIES THE MERCANTILE 

MARBOUR AND THE INNER NAVAL HARBOUR. THE cuSTOmMS HOUSE IS THE LARGE 
RITILDING ON THE RIGHT. (For.) 
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CONTE DI CAVOUR,’” TWO OF WHICH CLASS WERE SEVERELY 
DAMAGED, ONE APPARENTLY BEYOND REPAIR, WHEN ATTACKED 
BY THE FLEET AIR ARM IN TARANTO HARBOUR ON NOVEMBER II, 
AS PROVED BY LATER RECONNAISSANCE ’PLANES. (Sport and General.) 
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“A GLORIOUS EPISODE ”— 
MR. CHURCHILL’S 
DESCRIPTION OF THE FLEET 
AIR ARM ATTACK ON 
ITALY’S CAPITAL SHIPS IN 
TARANTO HARBOUR : 
THREE CRIPPLED, OTHERS 
DAMAGED. 
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THE 35,000-TON “LITTORIO,”? ITALY’S CRACK BATTLESHIP, WHICH WAS STRUCK BY AERIAL TORPEDO 
BY THE FLEET AIR ARM, OR ONE OF HER CLASS OF FOUR. (Associated Press.) 
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On the night of November 11, as the Prime Minister announced to a cheering House 
of Commons, units of the Fleet Air Arm attacked the Italiam Fleet lying, as they 
believed, snugly behind their shore defences. Although the Italian communiqué only 
admitted that one warship had been severely damaged, the Admiralty official com- 
muniqué of November 15 made it evident from reconnaissance that three battleships 
were thoroughly crippled. Efforts were being made to salve the battleship of the 
* Littorio" class of 1937, of which there are four in all (35,000 tons, armed with 





; 

; 

ITALIAN WARSHIPS, OF WHICH SEVEN ARE BELIEVED SUNK OR BADLY DAMAGED. ; 
THE GULF OF TARANTO IS SEEN BEYOND. (Topical.) } 

nine 12-in., twelve 6-in. guns, and lesser armament), and two of the “Cavour” class 
of four battleships (reconstructed 1933-39; 23,622 tons, with ten to twelve 6-in. 


and twelve 4°7-in. guns). She was seen previously to have had her forecastle under 
water and a heavy list to starboard. It was ascertained that two of the “ Cavour” 
class were aground, one beached, and_ netted for protection, the other lying heeled 
over to starboard, with only the forward part of her upper works above water. The 
pilot of a reconnaissance aircraft reported that four other shapes lay under water 
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THE GLORIOUS VICTORY OF TARANTO: AIRCRAFT OF THE FLEET 
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A NEW FIGHTER, JUST INTRODUCED INTO THE FLEET AIR ARM: THE BLACKBURN “‘ ROC,” 7 * BLACKBURN “‘ SKUAS,” PRODUCED IN LARGE NUMBERS FOR THE FLEET AIR ARM, 
DIFFERING FROM THE ‘“‘ SKUA” MAINLY IN THAT IT HAS A FOUR-GUN TURRET. WHICH, ON MANY OCCASIONS, HAVE TAKEN A VERY CREDITABLE PART IN AIR ACTIONS. . 
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A SINGLE-SEAT MULTI-GUN FIGHTER: THE GLOSTER “ GLADIATOR,” POWERED WITH oF THE FAIREY “ SEAFOX,” A TWO-SEAT LIGHT RECONNAISSANCE CATAPULT SEAPLANE, 2 
‘ A BRISTOL MERCURY IX. ENGINE AND ATTAINING A SPEED OF 250 M.P.H. POWERED WITH ONE 395-H.P. NAPIER-HALFORD ‘“‘ RAPIER VI." I6-CYLINDER ENGINE. 7? 
a <4 

















CLAIMED TO BE THE NAVY’S FASTEST FIGHTER AIRCRAFT: THE NEW TWO-SEATER FAIREY 
““ FULMAR,” CONSPICUOUSLY SUCCESSFUL IN RECENT MEDITERRANEAN OPERATIONS. 








en 


A FIGHTER-RECONNAISSANCE SPOTTER: THE ‘‘ OSPREY,” A MODIFIED FORM OF THE . 


HAWKER HOWARD, WITH A SPEED OF 150 M.P.H,. 


























A CLOSE BROADSIDE VIEW OF THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER H.M.S, “ EAGLE,” FROM WHICH, % A MACHINE WHICH HAS COME INTO EXTENSIVE USE IN THE FLEET AIR ARM IN RECENT 
WITH THE “ ILLUSTRIOUS,” THE FLEET AIR ARM DELIVERED ITS CRIPPLING BLOW. <. YEARS: THE SUPERMARINE “WALRUS,” A SINGLE-ENGINED AMPHIBIAN FLYING-BOAT. 
4 2 
On November 15 the Admiralty confirmed the particulars of what Mr. Churchill one *‘ Cant 506," which were attempting to shadow the Fleet on November 12. 
had previously described as a ‘“‘ glorious episode,’’ in which aircraft of the The ‘“‘Cant 506" fell in flames close to the Fleet. On November 13, a | 
Fleet Air Arm crippled seven units of the Italian battle fleet in Taranto “Cant SOL” which attempted to shadow the Fleet was damaged and chased 
harbour on the night of November 11-12. The communiqué added that it away by ‘‘Fulmars"’ of the Fleet Air Arm. Thus, during the period 
was now known that ‘‘ Fulmar” aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm destroyed four November 8-13, in the Mediterranean, aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm, besides 
enemy aircraft and damaged one other in the Mediterranean during the period dealing a crippling blow to the Italian Fleet at Taranto, destroyed seven 
November 8-10. ‘*‘ Fulmar"™ aircraft also shot down two ‘‘ Cant SOI" and enemy aircraft and damaged two others. Remarking that it is now known 
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-ET|; AIR ARM, WHICH DEALT A CRIPPLING BLOW TO ITALY’S FLEET. 








THE FAIREY 
“* SWORDFISH ” 
BIPLANE, USED 
BY THE FLEET 
AIR ARM IN THE 
| ATTACK ON THE 
{TALIAN FLEET AT 
TARANTO. IT 
CARRIES 
| ALTERNATIVE 
LOADS OF BOMBS 
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OR AN 18-IN. 
TORPEDO. 
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y BRITAIN’S LATEST AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, WHICH, WITH H.MS. “EAGLE,’”’ TOOK PART IN THE GREAT NAVAL AIR ACTION OF NOVEMBER 11-12, WHEREBY THREE ITALIAN 
BATTLESHIPS, TWO CRUISERS AND TWO FLEET AUXILJARIES WERE SEVERELY DAMAGED. OTHER FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS APPEARED IN OUR ISSUE OF OCTOBER 26. 
RB. 
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? A’ 
RECENT en | ¥ A STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FAIREY “ALBACORE,” A FAIRLY RECENT ADDITION TO THE EQUIPMENT OF THE FLEET AIR ARM, IN WHICH THE DESIGNER'S TASK WAS ¥Y 
iG-BOAT. 5 MADE EVEN MORE DIFFICULT BY THE FACT THAT DIVE BOMBING HAD TO BE ADDED TO THE DUTIES OF TORPEDO-CARRYING, RECONNAISSANCE AND SPOTTING. 
, = A ee ee a I alee ened 
ber 12. | that the Fleet Air Arm's attack on Taranto was made with torpedoes, and they should be able to report every movement of Admiral Cunningham's 
oa | that its success illustrates how effective those weapons are against even the Fleet to the Italian Command. Thanks, however, to the high standard of 
chased heaviest ships, the naval correspondent of ‘‘ The Times "’ stated on November 16 the fighters provided for the Fleet's protection by the carriers, it has become 
period that the communiqué illustrated the high value of the aircraft-carrier to the an exceedingly dangerous thing for an Italian reconnaissance aircraft to Sree 
besides Fleet. ‘‘ Though the range of the enemy's bombers would seem to be within sight of it. The carriers do a good deal to neutralise the geographica 
seven insufficient to cover the whole Mediterranean,”’ he said, ‘that is not true of advantages—from the point of view of air reconnaissance—that the enemy 
known his reconnaissance aircraft. If they are efficiently handled and undisturbed possesses.’ (Photographs by Charles Brown, Topical, L.N.A., and S. and G.) 
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“STRANGE LIVES OF ONE MAN”: By ELY CULBERTSON.* 


UPPOSE, some day, a Duchess whom I need not 
specify, were suddenly to announce that in 
early life she had done a Nellie Wallace turn on the 
music-hall stage. Or suppose that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury were calmly to disclose a youthful past 
as a pirate. I don’t think that either revelation 
would be more surprising to the generality than are 
most of the chapters in the huge book of memories 
and confessions which has now been published by 
Mr. Ely Culbertson. 

What would one have expected? Well, Mr. 
Culbertson’s name, in England, meant bridge, and 
nothing but bridge. We can all remember the time 
when contract became almost universal, and suddenly 
all the respectable experts whose books on bridge 
had commanded attention were blown out of the 
foreground by a strong, an increasingly violent 
wind from the West. A couple called Mr. and Mrs. 
Culbertson were dominating American bridge—pro- 
fessional players with uncanny powers, who were 
devoting to the game an unprecedented intensity. 
As it seemed in a moment, ‘“ You play Culbertson, 
I suppose ?”” became a stock question. Edition after 
edition of a book came out, and myriads of panting 
ladies in bridge-clubs and private hotels toiled des- 
perately to keep up with the latest modifications. 
Rumours reached us of Culbertson schools starting up 
everywhere in the States; lectures, correspondence 
courses, public demonstrations ; of financial returns 
on a mammoth scale. The name Culbertson meant 
cards, and nothing else. Anybody who thought 
about the illustrious man’s private life at all would 
have assumed that he had done nothing but play 
cards from the cradle, and that cards, and making a 
business out oi cards, were his only interests. And 
we should have taken it for granted that his memoirs 
when they came, would be a rather colourless, mono- 
tonous and perhaps self-satisfied record of a Card 
Career and (using the term  inoffensively) the 
Culbertson Racket. 

How wrong we should have been! I will not say 
that there is not plenty of bridge in this book, although 





SON OF A RUSSIAN MOTHER AND AN AMERICAN FATHER: 


THE AUTHOR, WHO RECEIVED PART OF HIS EDUCATION 
IN RUSSIAN SCHOOLS, HERE SEEN DRESSED, AS A 
YOUNG MAN, IN COSSACK HMABILIMENTS. 


An active participant in the 1908 Russian revolution, he writes 
of Rostov: “It was impossible for me long to remain indifferent 
to these spiritual waves that swept Russia’s steppes from the 
Arctic to the Caucasus, They were different from any I! had 
ever felt before: they stirred my soul like noble music.” 


it is not of the ‘' West dealer, East and West one game 
up” kind. This passage, which reveals the workings 
of his mind before a critical prize-fighting match, 
illustrates the far from drowsy temper of the bridge 
pages: “I now turned my entire attention to the 
preliminary publicity for the match. I carefully 





* Strange Lives of One Man." An Autobiography. By 
Ely Culbertson, Ulustrated, (Faber and Faber, Limited; 15s.) 


An appreciafion by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


worked out the three basic themes to be played on 
the mass-mind. They were: 

“* (1) This is the perennial struggle of a young, loving 
married couple against the forces of adversity—in this 
case exemplified by twelve ‘ jealous’ authorities who 
combined against them. 

“‘ (Object: to arouse sympathy.) 

(2) This is a grudge match between Lenz and 
Culbertson—a fight between the giants of bridge. 

‘** (Object : to arouse dramatic interest.) 

*‘ (3) This is a battle of systems, to decide which 
is the better system for players to use. 

*‘ (Object : to arouse self-interest.) 

































A REVOLUTIONARY IN RUSSIA AND MEXICO AND 
A WRITER ON LITERARY AND POLITICAL SUBJECTS 
BEFORE HE ORGANISED CONTRACT BRIDGE AS A 
NATIONAL INDUSTRY: MR. ELY CULBERTSON, 
WHOSE MATERNAL ANCESTORS WERE COSSACKS. 


“The troupe of actors in the playof my life were seven,” 

the author of “ Stra Lives of One Man” writes, 

** @. . The Epicurean, Idealist, The Child, The Family 

Man, The Business Manager, The Celebrity, The Philos- 

opher.... Each of these personalities had its own 

adventures, dramas, comedies—its own defeats and 
moments of happiness.” 


Reproductions from “ Strange Lives of One Man" ; 
Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. F and Faber, Lid. 


“I began to play these themes to the 
nation with hundreds of variations and 
thousands of repetitions. I played them first 
of all through my teachers ; they were bom- 
barded with special circular letters giving 
them inside information, stories, advice, 
suggestions. Asa result, the themes spread all 
over the country in ever-increasing word-of- 
mouth waves of publicity—first from teachers, 
then from the pupils, and then from the 
pupils’ friends. I played my theme songs 
through the radio on national hook-ups and 
through local stations with my radio teachers 
I played them through inserts in my books; 
through the Bridge World Magazine, special 
articles in other magazines, circular letters 
to department stores... .” 

There is plenty in that campaigning vein. 
There is even an amusing account of how he 
made up his mind to lay siege to the heart 
and hand of the future Mrs. Culbertson when 
she brought him down on a _ tremendous 
redouble by twice bidding a suit of which she 
was void. But bridge is hardly mentioned 
until we are half-way through the book ; even TEN 
after that we are as likely to be diverted to 
theology, politics, travel, or psychology, as to 
be hearing about grand slams; and any page 
of it must lead the most casual reader to the 
reflection : ‘‘ These surely are not the usual 
accents either of the American business-man or of the 
crack card- or chess-player.”’ 

Nor are they. Mr. Culbertson was the child of 
one Elias Culbertson, an American oil-prospector of 
Scots-Irish extraction who went to Russia and married 
the daughter of a Cossack general! The result was 
this strange man, who is a mixture of a Transatlantic 
go-getter and a wild, introspective, restless, speculative 
Russian adventurer who might have come out of 


THOUSAND TEACHERS AND SPECIALISTS 


Dostoiefsky. His bridge career has been but an 
episode in his life ; before that began he had been a 
revolutionist in Russia, and then a wanderer every- 
where, hungry for experience, emotional, intellectual, 
sensual. He has a remarkable gift for depicting 
scenes and characters, and he takes his readers through 
a series of pulsating panoramas, with a feverish ardour 
reminiscent of many Russian writers, and a candour 
which recalls the Rosseau of the “‘ Confessions,” writing 
in the age of the cinema. He tells us without reserve of 
his lapses. For examp!e: ‘‘ I became a steady drinker. 
This brought its inconveniences and practical problems. 
There was the question of money, for instance. Cards 
and drink do not mix. . . . I began to be possessed 
by alcohol’s own coteries of demons: grotesque 
imaginings, waves of self-pity, trembling hands— 
they were all there. I gave up cards. I sold my 
furniture, let my precious apartment, and took a 
small room in a cheap hotel, half student’s lodging- 
house and half maison de passe, on the Rue Monsieur 
de Prince. My valuables were pawned. My resplen- 
dent shirts had to do for several days before being 
washed. The esoteric thrills of consorting with 
‘ superior’ women had gone, and cheaper thrills were 
substituted, to be discarded in turn, for they were 
painful to my jagged nerves.” 

Throughout the Russian and American themes 
are blended, as are the Russian and American strains. 
Late in the book he goes back to Bolshevik Russia. 
The revolutionist in him had been disillusioned : 
““My stock comment on anything they showed me 
was ‘It’s lousy.’”’ He ends, with his usual frank- 
ness, on a somewhat melancholy note—on a ship’s 
deck, trying to analyse the reasons for the ultimate 
failure of his marriage, and the final sentences have 
a characteristic touch of art: 

“I went up on deck. The air was raw, but the 
sea wascalm. A thick fog narrowed the ocean down to 
a few swishing waves. I stared through the fog, trying 
to penetrate it, although I knew it was impossible. 

“A night watchman passed by. He looked at 
me with curiosity, and then said : 


“ELY THE BUSINESS MANAGER HAD BUILT A FAIRY CASTLE OF CARDS”: 
A WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHORITY ON BRIDGE, EMPLOYING MORE THAN 


THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD—WITH MRS. CULBERTSON. 


“There were moments when I was sick of being famous, of having a wonderful 


wife, lovely children, success, money, the admiration of crowds. There were 
times when | yearned 


to prove to myself that I had not completely betrayed 
the promises of my youth.” 


“* Foggy weather ahead, Sir.’ 

“* Yes, foggy weather.’ ”’ 

And in a general sense, alas! how right he was. 

The extraordinary thing is that a man of such 
artistic power, intelligence and universal interests 
could have concentrated on a card-game for as long 
as he did. But it is equally extraordinary that 
he should have kept all the rest of it up his sleeve 
for as long as he has. 
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NOVEMBER II, 
ARMISTICE DAY, 
SAW THE 
DESTRUCTION 
OF THIRTEEN 
ITALIAN 
*PLANES—ON 
THEIR FIRST 
DAY ATTACK 
ON ENGLAND. 
7 “Caaga” 
FIGHTER WAS 
BROUGHT DOWN 
AT OR¥FORD, 
SUFFOLK. 
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ITALY’S ARMISTICE DAY DEBACLE— 
13 BOMBERS LOST IN FIRST RAID ON BRITAIN. 











AN R.A.F, MAN IN THE COCKPIT OF AN 
FIVE OF THE CREW 


ITALIAN BOMBER BROUGHT DOWN 
WERE CAPTURED ; 


AT WOODBRIDGE. # 
THE SIXTH WAS KILLED. & 
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FIRST ITALIAN AIRMEN PRISONERS IN BRITAIN ON THEIR WAY TO AN 
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INTERNMENT CAMP, ABOUT TO ENTRAIN AT A LONDON RAILWAY TERMINUS. 4 
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A MACHINE-GUN IN THE TURRET OF ONE OF THE SIX CAPRONI 
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BOMBERS BROUGHT 





AN R.A.F. MECHANIC EXAMINING THE TAIL-END OF THE FUSELAGE OF THE 


FIGHTER SHOT DOWN ON THE BEACH AT ORFORD, SUFFOLK. 


FIAT 


DOWN ON ARMISTICE DAY. THIS ‘PLANE FELL 


WOODBRIDGE, 


ON THE EDGE OF A FOREST NEAR & 
SUFFOLK. . 
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THE SAME CAPRONI BOMBER IN A FOREST OF YOUNG FIR-TREES. 
AND FIVE FIGHTERS WERE BROUGHT DOWN BY THE 
I5-MINUTE DOG-FIGHT. 


EIGHT BOMBERS 
“HURRICANES " IN A FIERCE 





The Italian Air Force, who made their first daylight foray on Britain on November I!, 
will have cause to remember for long their celebration of Armistice Day. 
80 machines, bombers and fighters, flying from 10,000 to 12,000 ft., in an attack on 
a convoy off the Thames Estuary, were intercepted by fighters 
intending to make acquaintance with the Duce’s Air Force. Within a few minutes, 
eight bombers (six ‘ Capronis " and two “ Piaggis ") were shot down, seven in the sea and 


“ Hurricanes,” 


eee eee 





THE CREW OF THE CAPRONI BOMBER ABOVE WERE ARMED 
REFRESHMENTS INCLUDED A BOTTLE OF CHAMPAGNE, 
CHEESE, 


WITH BAYONETS AND 
ONE OF CHIANTI, 


THEIR 
AND A LARGE 





TO CELEBRATE THEIR EXPECTED TRIUMPH. 
one on land in Suffolk. The rest dropped their bombs in the sea and fled. The 
Some “ Hurricanes " then attacked the Italian fighters, and within 15 minutes brought 
down five. Elsewhere we illustrate the remarkable feat of a Flight Lieutenant 


design, the Italian biplane Fiat “C.R.42,"" with a speed of 270 m.p.h., against the 


| 

' 

| who on this occasion rammed an enemy fighter. In speed, structure, armament and 
| “ Hurricane’s" 335, proved no match against the Royal Air 


Force. 
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A ROYAL ARMOURED CAR: THEIR MAJESTIES PROTECTED IN LONDON VISITS. 
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PROTECTION FOR THEIR MAJESTIES FROM NAZI BARBARITY: THE QUEEN LEAVING DURING AN “ ALERT'’—WHILE VISITING AN EX-SERVICEMEN’S EXHIBITION— 
THE BULLET-PROOF ROYAL ARMOURED CAR OF SPECIAL DESIGN, WHICH NOW FREQUENTLY FOLLOWS THE KING AND QUEEN ON THEIR ENGAGEMENTS IN THE CAPITAL. 


aE 


s 


"SYMBOLIC OF THE IRON WILL TO VICTORY OF THEIR PEOPLES AND EMPIRE: THE ENCLOSED ARMOUR-PLATED CAR, WITH HOODED WIND-SCREEN FOR THE 
& DRIVER, IN WHICH THE KING AND QUEEN NOW OFTEN FULFIL THEIR LONDON ENGAGEMENTS WHEN AIR RAIDS ARE IN PROGRESS. 


The indefatigable activities of the King and Queen in carrying out their multi- 
farious wartime visits of inspection inevitably place them at times in circumstances driving in ‘the streets of the capital, by the provision of a specially designed 
of greater danger from ruthless air attack than even the general public, the bullet-proof armoured car, to which they can transfer from the royal limousine 
majority of whom are already in shelters, or quickly able to seek them, when when danger from the air threatens, will afford profound satisfaction to their 
the approach of hostile aircraft is signalised by the sounding of the “ Alert.” loyal subjects throughout Britain and the Empire. On November 13 the Queen 
The fact, therefore, that precautions have been taken to safeguard the precious drove through the West End in the royal armoured car when she visited a> 
lives of their Majesties—who have several times been the objects of savage ex-Servicemen’s Exhibition in Brompton Road. (Photographs by Associated Press, and L.N.A.) 


enemy air attacks in their London home at Buckingham Palace—when they are 
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ROYAL INTEREST IN DEEP RAID SHELTERS. 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ INSPECTION OF LONDON AIR-RAID SHELTERS ON NOVEMBER I4: 
THE QUEEN, WITH THE KING STANDING BEHIND, TALKING TO CHILDREN OCCUPYING 
NEWLY INSTALLED BUNKS IN A DEEP SHELTER IN SOUTH LONDON. (A.P.) 





. 

SOME OF THE 1,600,000 RAID SHELTER SLEEPING-BERTHS PROVIDED BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT: BUNKS, IN TIERS OF FOUR, INSTALLED IN A DEEP AIR-RAID SHELTER AT 
LEYTON, ESSEX. BUNKS FOR FAMILY SURFACE SHELTERS ARE ALSO BEING INSTALLED. (/.B.) 


President Roosevelt’s tribute that “never before has a whole free people been put to such a 
test; never before have the citizens of a democracy, men, women, and little children, displayed 
such courage, such unity, such strength of purpose under appalling attacks,”’ receives poignant 
illustration in the picture of the King and Queen talking to children taking cover during an 
“Alert” in a deep shelter, newly fitted with bunks for sleeping, in one of London's much- 
bombed areas. On November !4 their Majesties went down a deep shelter for the first time, during 
a tour of air-raid shelters and communal feeding-centres in the south-east district of the Metropolis. 
Two hundred people were still in the shelter, which can accommodate some 8000 individuals, when 
the King and Queen arrived, soon after the “ Raiders passed" had sounded, and men, women 
and children greeted the unexpected royal visitors with a storm of cheers. A “ Tube Refreshment 
Special,” which travels to and from the stations where people are sheltering, providing tea, cocoa 
and soup, was inaugurated by Lord Ashfield on November 14. 
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MR.. CHAMBERLAIN BURIED AT WESTMINSTER. 


The ashes of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who died on November 9, were buried in Westminster 
Abbey on November 14 in a grave at the foot of one of the pillars between the nave and the 
south aisle, where Mrs. Chamberlain, at the close of the funeral service, knelt for a moment and 
let fall into the grave chrysanthemum petals which she took from her handbag. The ten pall- 
bearers included four members cf the War Cabinet—Mr. Churchill, Lord Halifax, Sir Kingsley 

, and Mr. Attlee, others being the Speaker, the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
(cousin), Lord Stanhope, Sir Archibald Sinclair, and Captain Margesson. The service was con- 
ducted by the Dean, assisted b:r the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Belgian Ambassador was 
present as Doyen of the Diplomatic Corps, with representatives of other Allied and neutral 
countries. The Duke of Gloucester, in Fi2ld Service uniform, represented the King, Queen Mary 
being represented by Captain Lord {Claude Hamilton. The Duke of Kent and the Duke of 

mnaught were also represented at the funeral service. 
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WHO FOUGHT VALIANTLY FOR PEACE AND THEN FOR 
VICTORY, IN HIS LAST RESTING-PLACE : THE CATAFALQUE OF MR. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
IN FRONT OF THE ALTAR IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY BEFORE THE BURIAL SERVICE. (Topical.) 


MRS. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN LEAVING WESTMINSTER ABBEY WITH THE DEAN, BISHOP 
DE LABILLIERE, AFTER THE FUNERAL, ON NOVEMBER I4, OF THE FORMER PRIME 
MINISTER. FOUR MEMBEKS OF THE CABINET WERE PALL-BEARERS. ( Keystone.) 
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HE air arm, used_ inde- 
pendently, is in general a 

slow weapon which can rarely 
attain quick results when it is 
faced with anything like equal 
opposition. It is also a pecu- 
liarly wasteful weapon which 
creates an appalling amount of 
useless destruction in proportion 
to its effective military results. What, for example, 
can it profit Germany to have demolished the splendid 
old cathedral of Coventry ? If any theory has been 
disproved in this war more thoroughly than another 
it is that mass bombing of the civil population can 
gain a decision. Indeed, that theory had already 
been to a large extent disproved in China, before 
the war in which we are engaged had begun, though 
it was not then certain whether the reactions of the 
populations of European cities would differ from 
those of the fatalistic Chinese. Over and over again 
I have heard the ordinary man, and still more the 
ordinary woman, people who were not in the least 
opposed to this war, people who were convinced that 
it was a righteous war, express disgust with “ this 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE ITALIAN REVERSES. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


in a great inland sea is altered. Since. last summer 
the British Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, 
despite inferiority in battleship strength, has been 
doing all he could to bring the Italian Fleet to action. 
He has never succeeded in luring his more powerful 
opponent from his base so as to bring on a naval 
battle. If he had been able to do so, doubtless British 
superiority in gunnery, tactics, spirit and armour 
would have prevailed, but we cannot doubt that the 
cost would have been relatively heavy. But the 
main Italian fleet would not venture out of harbour 
while there was any possibility of its encountering 
our primary naval units, and there it would doubtless 
have remained immune, though constituting a menace 
which could never be neglected, until the end of the 
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weapon than the torpedo—achieve 
further direct hits on the damaged 
battleships themselves. The action 
of the Fleet Air Arm is one of 
the most brilliant and fruitful of 
the war up to date. But in future 
our vigilance, not only at Alex- 
andria and Gibraltar, but also at 
Scapa, will need to be even greater 
than heretofore, because our enemies may make 
desperate efforts to gain similar successes. 

In other respects the intensified action against 
Italy which I ventured to hope would follow her 
attack upon Greece has been taken. Her ports on 
her own side of the Adriatic and in Albania are being 
subjected to heavy bombing. Supply ships have 
been caught and sunk on their short crossing. Her 
troops and communications in Albania have been 
harassed. There have been further attacks on her 
North African harbours. . The little Greek Air Force, 


which the Italians ought theoretically to have shot 
out of the air by now, has also done valiant work, 
and it would seem that the quick-minded Greek 
has many of the qualities of the natural airman. 
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TARANTO, THE ITALIAN NAVAL BASE, SITUATED ON THE HEEL OF ITALY, WHERE THE ITALIAN BATTLE FLEET SOUGHT SHELTER AND WERE BOMBED BY THE FLEET AIR ARM ON 

NOVEMBER II, CRIPPLING THREE CAPITAL SHIPS AND SEVERELY DAMAGING OTHERS: A CHART SHOWING THE PORT OF TARANTO (THE ANCIENT TARENTUM), BUILT ON A ROCKY 

ISLAND, THE SITE OF THE CITADEL AND OLD TOWN. EAST OF IT, ACROSS A SWING BRIDGE OVER THE CHANNEL CONNECTING THE MAR GRANDE, OR GULF OF TARANTO, IS THE 
NEW TOWN, WITH THE ARSENAL AND NAVAL DOCKS. THE INNER HARBOUR, THE DEEP INLET, MAR PICCOLO, IS WHERE THE ITALIAN FLEET WERE ATTACKED. 


(Reproduction based wpon the British Admiralty Chart, with the Permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 





senseless destruction.’’ And even though they knew 
that our own policy was to seek out military objectives, 
they tacitly expressed regret that we had been forced 
to take part in the bombing and counter-bombing 
which is in progress. Do they not express their 
feelings by their subscriptions to the fighter funds, 
which have received many times the amount of 
money furnished for bombers? There does indeed 
exist a strong revulsion against the use of the bomber, 
except immediately in the field against troops, and 
that revulsion might easily extend to the air arm 
as a whole. It may almost be said that there is no 
better hope for the future of civilisation than that 
this should be the case. 

And then suddenly a blow is struck from the air 
which is as definite in its effect as it is clean ip its 
execution. Within the space of a few minutes— 
whereas a naval battle, to produce the same results, 
would have taken hours—the balance of naval strength 


war. Admiral Cunningham, therefore, making use 
of advantages which the Italians had put into his 
hands by their own wanton aggression against Greece, 
struck at their battle fleet in the harbour of Taranto 
with the weapon of the Fleet Air Arm. The tor- 
pedoes did their work so well that the Italian battle- 
ship strength was crippled at a single blow. It would 
be, in any case, many months before any of the 
damaged warships could be made seaworthy, but as 
affairs stand it is quite probable that none of them 
will ever go to sea again. They are now carefully 
netted, while salvage ships are lashed alongside, but 
there is another weapon from which they are not 
immune while they remain thus tied by the heels. 
The bombers of the R.A.F., again making use of 
advantages which they owe to Italy's attack upon 
Greece, will continue to interfere with the repair 
work, will destroy the port facilities, and will doubt- 
less in time—though the bomb is a less accurate 


This good work must continue and must be pursued 


with the greatest possible speed. It must not be 
forgotten that there are German aircraft in Rumania 
within range of targets in Greece, nor that Germany 
cannot afford to allow Italy to be hammered too 
severely. We should, therefore make all the hay 
we can while the sun shifies, because there may be 
heavier work in the future. The recent meeting 
between Field-Marshal Keitel and Marshal Badoglio 
suggests that Italy has already appealed for German 
aid. This might take more than one form : despatch 
of German aircraft and perhaps even German troops 
to Italy ; a German attempt to pass through Yugo- 
slavia ; an incitement to Bulgaria to invade Greece ; 
a German move against Gibraltar. But whichever 
course were chosen it would probably be preceded 
by German air action from Rumania, which would 
certainly afford the speediest method of relieving the 
pressure to which Italy is now being subjected. 
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Italy’s reverse in Greece is not equally serious from 
the material point of view, but from the moral it is 
perhaps even more damaging. The success of the 
Taranto raid might be to some extent hidden and 
could in any case be represented as a stroke of bad 
fortune, casting no serious reflection upon Italian 
arms. The defeat of the Italian advanced guards in 
Greece is a different matter. The wanton aggressor 
always earns the contempt of decent opinion ; but the 
bully who miscalculates the strength 
of his victim and is sent reeling back 


starved into surrender. Finally, the remnant shook 
itself free and hurried back to comparative safety. 
In the south the original Italian penetration was 
fairly rapid, but the rout of.the centre column 
uncovered the left flank of the force which had 
advanced to the Kalamas, and it likewise appears 
to have made a considerable withdrawal. The latest 
information is that the Greeks have advanced along 
the whole front. It has been, generally speaking, an 


made to persuade Turkey to stand aside should 
Germany unleash Bulgarian troops against Greece. 
There are other possible developments, and it behoves 
us to remain extremely watchful. Yet the most 
confirmed pessimist cannot deny that the situation 
has improved in the last ten days. The double 
success achieved against Italy by the Greek Army 
and by the Fleet Air Arm has resounded throughout 
the Balkans and the Levant, and has been heard no- 

where with a warmer enthusiasm than 





with a bleeding nose is the object of 
just mockery. The opening stage of 
the campaign has been so muddled 
by the Italians that it is not easy to 
see precisely what they intended, but 
the following appears to be a reason- 
able explanation. The Italian com- 
mander may have said to himself: 
““ The obvious move is to go straight 
for Salonika, but just because it is 
obvious it is unwise. Certainly that 
is what the Greeks will expect, and 
it is on the Salonika road, which has 
at least one very awkward pass to 
negotiate, that I am likely to en- 
counter their main forces. How can I ——= 
give the attack. an unexpected turn ? 
Well, I can simply contain the Greek 
forces on the northern, or Macedonian, 
front. In the centre I can rush 
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* in Turkey. Italian prestige, which had 
been raised by success in local actions 
in the Sudan and Kenya, by the 
overrunning of British Somaliland and 
by the unopposed advance of the 
Libyan Army to Sidi Barrani, has 
declined. Since Mr. Eden’s return 
to this country official circles, very 
cautious hitherto, have permitted 
themselves to express a new con- 
fidence in the situation of the Middle 
East Command. It has been revealed 
that its armament has been trans- 
formed, that it has received a steady 
flow of reinforcements, and that it 
has attained a high standard of 
training. Best of all, it has been 
made known that we are now in a 
position to continue reinforcifig it in 
men and in equipment up to the limit 
of the available shipping. The position 








forward my well-trained mountain E= 











troops into the northern Pindus and 
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is still an anxious one, but the anxieties 








make sure of the pass at Metsovo. 
Further south I can hope, with the 
aid of my bombers, to overrun the 
whole of Epirus quickly, probably 
to secure Corfu and, anyhow, to 





KORITZA, THE 


LARGEST TOWN IN ALBANIA, ESTIMATED POPULATION 
ABOUT 7 MILES FROM THE MACEDONIAN FRONTIER, AND WAS USED AS THEIR NORTHERN 
BASE BY THE ITALIANS. THE JUNCTION OF ROADS SHOWN IN THE ABOVE MAP, SOUTH 
INTO THE EPIRUS AND EAST TO FLORINA AND SALONIKA, 


IMPORTANCE. [Reproduced by Permission of ‘‘ The Times.”} 


affair of outposts 
only, but bril- 
liantly and gal- 
lantly conducted 
by the Greeks, 
who have won 
their victory 
mainly by their 
own efforts. The 
victory is in no 
sense decisive, 
however. The 
newly appointed 
Italian. com- 
mander, General 
Soddu, has cer- 
tainly not taken 
over without 
having been given 
strong reinforce- 
ments. 

At the outset 
I was somewhat 
doubtful of the 
ability of the 


A GENERAL VIEW OF KORITZA, SUBJECTED TO HEAVY. SHELL-FIRE FROM GREEK BATTERIES SITUATED Greeks to hold 


ON HEIGHTS CAPTURED FROM THE ITALIANS AFTER MANY HAND-TO-HAND CONFLICTS. (Planet News.) 


prevent the British using the anchorage, and to 
reach the Gulf of Corinth. By then Greece will 
very likely cave in, if she has not done so earlier. 
If she should continue to hold out I shall be 
able to reduce her to submission deliberately. 
It may not be so sensational a result as a quick 
successful drive to Salonika would have been, but 
it will be cheaper, and surer in the long run.” 
This is, of course, only deduction. If such were 
in truth the reasoning of the Italian command, 
it appears unsound, but so were the preliminary 
operations. It offends against what I think should 
be régarded as a principle of warfare, though I do 
not recollect having seen it stated by any of the 
theoretical writers in so many words: never avoid 
the obvious if the obvious be undoubtedly the 
best course. 

The first objection to the Italian scheme was that 
the Greeks, if their command possessed an enter- 
prising spirit, were unlikely to sit down on the 
Macedonian front and watch it develop. In fact, 
they did not. So soon as they discovered that the 
Italians were showing no signs of attacking in that 
quarter they themselves penetrated into Albania, 
and, using mountain tracks which perhaps only 
Balkan troops could have employed, scaled the 
Morova Planina, and found themselves looking down 
upon Koritza. In the centre their outposts gave 
way before the Italian advance and closed in upon 
its flanks. I cannot help thinking that théy 
deliberately led the Italians into bottle-necks, and 
it may well be that their command had borne in 
mind the lessons of the campaign in Finland. As 
soon as reinforcements had arrived they began to 
harry the Italians systematically. The long column 
was cut into sections, which sought refuge in various 
valleys, and severa] of which were surrounded and 


the Italians. I 


now feel rather 
more hopeful of 
their doing so for 
the period of the 
winter, though 
only if we con- 
tinue to deal Italy 
powerful and well- 
directed _ blows. 
Should Germany 
intervene, the 
case would be 
altered, but that 
is an eventuality 
so much bound 
up with  inter- 
national politics 
that it is rather 
difficult to 
prophesy how it 
would develop. 
For example, were 
Germany to de- 
mand a way 
through Yugo- 
slavia, would that 
country resist ? 
The Army and the 
majority of the 
nation would desire to do so, but they might be 
betrayed into Germany's hands as the majority of 
the people of Rumania have been. Similarly, the 
Germans have hinted broadly that one of the objects 
for which they invited M. Molotov to Berlin was to 
induce him to put fresh pressure on Turkey; it is 
still impossible to say whether they have had any 
success in this design, whether an attempt will be 


30,000, LIES 


MAKES IT OF GREAT STRATEGIC 


which I strove to express, without 
showing undue pessimism,’ only a 
few weeks ago in these columns, are 
no longer so acute. 

In my last article I ‘dealt with 
the problem confronting us— it is 
one about which Clausewitz has 
much to say in his profound but heavy fashion—of 
how far we should continue to accumulate resources, 
with the certainty that they are now mounting faster 
than those of the enemy, and how far we should risk 
the capital which we have already accumulated. I 
have suddenly been reminded of a curious prophecy 
made last spring by a neutral diplomatist in London, 
a very good friend to this country. It was made 
after the German offensive had begin, but before 
there was any general expectation of the collapse of 
France. The distinguished neutral said that in all 
probability France would be signally defeated and 
would be compelled to sue for peace: Hitler would 
then attempt to invade this country and would fail ; 
he would next attempt to reorganise Europe, especially 
South-east Europe, while Britain, with such allies 
from the Old World or the New as would fight by 
her side, continued the struggle. The speaker thought 
that the prospects favoured Britain, provided always 
that she did not permit Hitler to consolidate his 
position, to make the whole of South-eastern Europe 
subject to his will and a field for his exploitation and 
so to impress Russia with his power that she would 
never dare to oppose him, even politically. The 
French defeat, the abortive preparations for invasion, 
the ‘“‘ New World Order,”’ the occupation of Rumania, 
all these events have followed the prophecy pretty 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF KORITZA, ITALY’S MAIN SUPPLY BASE IN ALBANIA, WHICH, AS WE GO 
TO PRESS, 1S REPORTED TO BE IN GREEK HANDS. THE INHABITANTS ARE PARTLY ORTHODOX 
GREEK OR MOSLEM. (Wide World.) 


closely. Those forgotten words have come back to 
reinforce my belief that while our policy in its broad 
lines must still be a waiting one, we cannot afford 
to make it so entirely. Our eyes must ever be 
searching for an opportunity to strike and our nerves 
must be strong enough to take it when it comes. 
We have seized one opportunity with good results. 
Now for the next. 
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"/79ne" REPERCUSSIONS OF WAR: 
THE FIRST FIGHTER PILOT V.C.; HARROW 
SCHOOL AND FAMOUS THEATRE BOMBED. 
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THE BRITISH ARMY'S NEW MACHINE-GUN: THE THE D.F.C. LEADER OF A SQUADRON PAINTS A SWASTIKA ON HIS FLIGHT LIEUT. J. B. NICHOLSON, V.C., THE FIRST 
I5MM. BESA GUN UNDERGOING A TEST. FUSELAGE FOR EACH OF HIS ViCTORIES—PRESENT SCORE 23. FIGHTER PILOT TO RECEIVE THE V.C. IN THIS WAR. 


same principles as the Bren gun, the Besa is When the Italian bomber squadron made its first raid, not a single bomb was The citation announcing the award stated that in his first 
ie fy Mn nn Ry heaey 15mm. type fring 450 rounds, dropped on English soil. Eight bombers and five fighters were destroyed by the air fight, though his aircraft was hit by four cannon shells, 
and the lighter 7°92, 850 rounds a minute. This gun is now R.A.F., one squadron of “ Hurricanes” bringing down ten ‘planes, of which seven two of which gravely wounded him, a third setting fire to 
being manufactured in England in large numbers. America were Italians. The Flight Lieutenant who led the squadron shot down an Italian his gravity tank, Flight Lieut. Nicholson, who is twenty-three. 
is also manufacturing machine-guns in large numbers, (A.P.) bomber, and rammed a fighter. (British Official Photograph.) showed great gallantry in attack. (British Official Photograph.) 








ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, DAMAGED BY A BOMB, WHICH FELL ON THE SOUTH SIDE, 
NEAR THE ENTRANCE TO THE CRYPT. 
The crypt, close to whose entrance the bomb exploded, for long a refuge for the homeless, has 


ir-raid shelter since the air Blitskrieg began. At the time of the explosion 600 people 
mh Oy bomb tore a hole in the church pavement. All the windows on one 


THE AUDITORIUM OF THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, AFTER DAMAGE BY A BOMB 
WHICH EXPLODED AT THE BACK OF THE PIT, 
The historic Theatre Royal at Drury Lane suffered damage when a bomb fell on the roof during 


a recent raid.. It exploded at the back of the pit, but the safety curtain saved the stage and 
dressing-rooms from the effect of the blast. Our picture shows the d. ed auditorium. Nell 





were in the crypt. 





i th b loded the shelterers in th Gwynne, David Garrick, John Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons acted at Drury , which was first Naa 
ae eee ee obca Ol Lane bene” (AP) x built in 1663. Present structure is the fourth theatre built on the site.  (A.P.) heer 
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THE SMOKING-ROOM OF THE CARLTON CLUB IN- PALL THE MAN WHO REMOVED “® I10-Lm “TIME-BOMB HARROW SCHOOLBOYS WHO 
MALL, RECENTLY WRECKED BY A BOMB FROM A FLAT: MR. F. G. LEIGHTON-MORRIS. 250 INCENDIARY BOMBS 


SUCCESSFULLY DEALT WITH 





DROPPED ON THE SCHOOL. 





When the bomb exploded there were about forty M.P.s in the Club. 

Glass was scattered over them, and they were covered with débris, 

but none was hurt. The Carlton, the senior Conservative club and 

the scene of many big political meetings, was founded in 1832 by the 
Duke of Wellington. (S. and G.) 


Mr. Leighton-Morris was fined £100 at Bow Street Police Court 

for removing a time-bomb from @ flat in Jermyn Street ad- 

joining his own, “thereby endangering the lives of many 

members of the public.” The Home Secretary has since 
reduced the fine to £5. (A.P.) 


When the Nazis chose to drop bombs on Harrow School as a suitable 
“ military objective,” the boys turned out and put out the fires so 
quickly, according to Mr. A. P. Boissier, the headmaster, that little 
damage was done. The next night there was a second raid, but no 
buildings were hit, and no one was injured. (Fox.) 
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THE NAZI RAID ON COVENTRY: THE SHATTERED RUIN OF THE CATHEDRAL. 








HURCHES are well 
recognised by the 
Germans, in pursuance 
of their ruthless warfare, 
as desirable objects of 
attack, dozens of sacred 
fanes in all parts of the 
country having been 
deliberately singled out 
as targets for their 
bombs. The utter and 
wanton destruction of 
Coventry Cathedral, the 
beautiful church dedi- 
cated to St. Michael, and 
the pride of Coventry, 
whose tower, surmounted 
by a graceful octagonal 
lantern from which a 
tall spire rises to 303 
feet, only surpassed in 
height by those of 
Salisbury and Norwich 
Cathedrals, alone sur- 
vives, has caused a 
wave of horror at such 
vandalism throughout 
the nation. St. Michael's, 
coneeived as a_ great 
stone lantern, with 125 
windows, or beacons of 
light, dated from the 
fourteenth century, 
was one of the noblest 
examples of the per- 
pendicular style of archi- 
tecture in England. It 
owed its existence, like 
Coventry city, to the 
former foundation of a 
Benedictine monastery 
by Earl Leofric and his 
wife Godsyfu, the famous 
Lady Godiva of legend, 
in 1043. The Cathedral, 
with its many windows, 
possessed much ancient 
and highly valuable 
coloured glass of the 
fifteenth century. A 
unigue feature was the y : ¥ 
4 z E -CENTURY CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL, RAISED TO THE 
pentagonal eastern apes =") pagel naps ew at IN ITS OWN DIOCESE, AS IT APPEARED BEFORE 
THE NAZI RAID. (Frith, Reigate.) 














—shown in two photo- 

graphs below, as itwas  & 
and now ruined—built 
to all intents and pur- 
poses of traceried glass, 
forming a radiant back- 
ground for the altar. 
Fortunately, steps were 
taken earlier in the 
war to remove the an- 
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> < cient glass which filled 
= ALL THAT REMAINS OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL AFTER THE > pel yong at ee 
J NAZI ONSLAUGHT—THE TOWER AND TALL SPIRE, 303 FEET IN” \ ; 
- J > 
f HEIGHT, THE PRIDE OF THE CITY, STILL STANDING. (Fox.) ) 
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, : z EW : : } : 5 ; VALUABLE 
< REGARDED AS ONE OF THE NOBLEST EXAMPLES OF THE PERPENDICULAR PERIOD OF ARCHI ? < ANOTHER VIEW, AFTER DESTRUCTION, LOOKING EAST. THE “ . 
3 ' ' ’ ' /ENTRY cAS : ; ‘ > FIF -CENTURY GLASS IN TWO OF THE FIVE LARGE WINDOWS © 
> TECTURE. THE INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL AT COVENTRY LOOKING EAST TO THE HIGH \ J PIFTEENTH-CENTURY GLASS IN TWO OF a 
f ALTAR, AS IT WAS BEFORE DESTRUCTION IN THE RAID OF NOVEMBER 14. (T. Dison-Scott.) f THE APSE WAS REMOVED EARL 
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BOMB HAVOC IN A GREAT AND 
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COVENTRY, WITH ITS BEAUTIFUL CATHEDRAL LEFT A MERE SHELL, ITS MANY MONUMENTS OF THE PAST DEVASTATED, PRESENTED A GRIM SIGHT ON THE MORNING > 
OF FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15, AFTER THE WANTON DESTRUCTION OF THE HEART OF THE CITY BY THE NAZIS. 
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IMPORTANT SHOPPING STREET RUINED, PARTS FIERCELY BURNING. THE VISIT OF THE KING GAVE COVENTRY PEOPLE IMMEDIATE SPIRIT AND DEFIANCE. A WOMAN, 


} LEANING OUT OF HER DESTROYED HOME, WHO CRIED, “WE'RE RUINED, BUT WE'RE HAPPY!" WAS TYPICAL OF THE CITY’S PLUCK. 
— a ~oe 
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A brutal and wanton Nazi air attack was made on the night of Thursday, could not be heard whistling down. Casualties were heavy, and many ancient 


November 14 on Coventry, comparable in ferocity to the biggest attacks on 
London. Hundreds of tons of incendiary and high-explosive bombs were 
dropped indiscriminately, mainly in the heart of the city. Throughout the 
night there was scarcely a period of more than two minutes when a bomb 


buildings were destroyed, including the beautiful 14th-century cathedral, whose 
lofty tower, however, fortunately escaped. The King showed his sympathy with 
the citizens in their distress by visiting early the stricken town with 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, Minister of Home Security. The fires that destroyed 
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SOWING WIDESPREAD RUIN AND DEVASTATION, THE RAIDERS DIVE-BOMBED AND MACHINE-GUNNED THE STREETS, ALTHOUGH A RELENTLESS BARRAGE HELD THEM AT A GREAT * 
HEIGHT. COVENTRY PEOPLE MAKING AN EARLY INSPECTION OF THE HAVOC, BUT DETERMINED TO CARRY ON. 


ONCE A BUSY SHOPPING CENTRE, NOW A MASS OF RUBBLE AND CHARRED TIMBER. AN ALDERMAN OF THE CITY, 


LLL 


o 


GAZING ON THE SCENE OF DESOLATION, OBSERVED: 


“FOR YEARS WE HAVE WANTED A SITE FOR A NEW CIVIC CENTRE. NOW WE HAVE GOT IT!” 


the city’s medieval records were still 
mingled with that of charred timbers when the King walked through 
the ruined and derelict streets. His Majesty was obviously cheered by the 
courage of the people, resolved to make the best of the barbarian blow the 
Nazis had dealt them. The public services were quickly restored, and in 


smouldering and the smell of gas 


| 
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an incredibly short time the relief organisation had taken command of the 
situation ; 20,000 blankets were supplied, and accommodation found for 35,000 
people. Handbills and loud-speakers told the evacuees where to go for 
transport from the rest centres to the new homes arranged for them, and 
thousands of homeless mothers and children were soon in safe billets. 
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OVENTRY, AFTER THE SAVAGE NAZI RAID OF NOVEMBER 14. 
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FULL SPEED 


AHEAD TO HER GLORIOUS 


DOOM: H.M. 


ARME]) CE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST C. E. TURNER, FI 


H.M. ARMED MERCHANT CRUISER “JERVIS BAY” DELIBERATELY SACRIFICING HERSELF FOR THE SAKE OF THE CONVOY SHE W 


THE V.C.—TAKING THE 


On the evening of November 5 H.M. Armed Cruiser ‘ Jervis Bay,"’ with a 
convoy of 38 ships, was steaming slowly through the North Atlantic. It 
was 5 p.m. of a fine autumn day and the light was slowly fading, when suddenly 
a large enemy warship was sighted on the port beam of the convoy, about 
twelve miles distant. The raider, thought to be a German “ pocket battleship,” 
was first sighted by a Swedish ship of the convoy, and a few minutes later a 
salvo burst overhead, ‘but did no damage. The German guns were then turned 
on the ‘ Rangitiki,”” the largest ship in the convoy, and the “ Jervis Bay.” 


“JERVIS BAY” FULL SPEED AHEAD TO ENGAGE THE ENEMY, AN 


| 
| 


Immediately signals were made to the merchant ships to take avoiding action 
by turning away under cover of smoke. Captain E. S. F. Fegen, R.N., then 
steered his ship full speed ahead towards the enemy, with the object of closing 
the range and thus being able to bring his 6-in. guns into action against the 
raider and also draw the enemy fire away from the ships in convoy. Hit 
forward early in the action by 11-in. shells, with her steering gear smashed and 
badly on fire, the merchant cruiser kept on her course, closing with the enemy 
and continuing firing her port guns until she began to sink. Captain Fegen 
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SALVO 


FROM 11-IN. 


GUNS. 


INVOY SHE WAS ESCORTING. A DRAWING SHOWING HER COMMANDER, CAPTAIN BE. S. FOGARTY FEGEN—POSTHUMOUSLY AWARDED 


ZNEMY, AN 
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ACTION WHICH RESULTED IN 33 OUT OF 


fought until the battered decks of his ship were awash and her superstructure 
on fire. He was last seen, with one arm badly wounded and hanging useless 
by his side, standing on all that was left of the bridge, while the “* Jervis 
Bay,” with her ensign still flying, settled slowly by the stern. She effectively held 
the enemy fire while most of the ships of the convoy made their escape. The 
heroic action of the captain of the ‘“ Jervis Bay,'’ who attacked a ship of .over- 
whelming force, knowing the inevitable fate of his ship and men, to protect 
his convoy, is true to the best traditions of the Royal Navy. The Victoria 


38 SHIPS MAKING GOOD THEIR ESCAPE. 


Cross has been posthumously awarded to Captain Fegen, who went down with 
his ship. The drawing shows the “ Jervis Bay’ steaming to her glorious doom, 
with her port guns in action, at the moment when she was straddled by a salvo 
of il-in. shells, one hitting her beneath the navigating bridge and causing fire. 
A ship of the convoy is on the right, turning to starboard to the protection of 
The German raider is in the distant left horizon. 
A service was held in Liverpool Cathedral on November 18 in remembrance of 
H.M.S. “ Jervis Bay,"’ her commander, officers and crew. 


smoke from floats dropped as‘ern. 
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THE CAMERA’S EYE IN WARTIME: 
FREE LIBYANS; INDIAN AIRMEN IN BRITAIN; AMPHIBIAN TANK. 





CHEERFUL INDIAN PILOTS IN TRAINING IN ENGLAND PREPARATORY TO JOINING 
SQUADRONS OVERSEAS OR FOR PERMANENT DUTY WITH THE INDIAN AIR FORCE. (G.P.U.) 
The Indian Air Force, constituted in 1932, has shown very great development and expansion since 
the outbreak of war, the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, having taken a deep personal interest in it. 
Young India is said to be air-minded, and large numbers have volunteered. They are on a parity 
with other airmen of the — and are trained i A.F. Flying Training Schools in 


at certain R. 
tain, Egypt, and at Karachi, India. 





“ SWORDFISH,” THE FLEET AIR ARM TORPEDO 'PLANE WHOSE FAME HAS BLAZED ROUND 
THE WORLD: LOADING A “ SWORDFISH” WITH AN AERIAL TORPEDO. 


The Fairey “Swordfish,” a two-three seat torpedo biplane, engined by a 655-690-h.p. Bristol 

“ Pegasus,” made history on November 1! with the spectacular attack on the Italian battle-fleet in 

Taranto Harbour. 18-in. torpedoes ate carried by these ‘planes, and alternatively they are loaded 

with bombs, They are also armed with one fixed Vickers gun and one Lewis gun. To their lot 
falls the job also of laying mines. 





ENA? lott Naat Sad” a 
FREE LIBYANS OF THE SENUSSI SECT, WHO HAVE THROWN IN THEIR LOT WITH 
BRITAIN, INSPECTED BY THEIR LEADER, SAYED IDRIS. 

The Senussi, a lead sect of the Moslems, mainly —_ en high we in Mohammedan 





“ALLAH IS GREAT.” LIBYAN PRISONERS OF WAR AT PRAYERS IN A CAMP IN EGYPT, 
VISITED BY THE SENUSSI LEADER OF FREE LIBYA, SAYED IDRIS. (British Official Photograph.) 
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THE LATEST AMERICAN AMPHIBIAN TANK: THE DURALUMIN, WHICH UNDERWENT 


SEVERE TESTS, TRAVELLING 25 M.P.H. ON LAND AND IO M.P.H. IN WATER. THE AMPHIBIOUS MECHANICAL ALLIGATOR TANK UNDERGOING HER WATER TRIALS, 
AT CLEARWATER, FLORIDA, WHICH WERE SEVERE BUT SUCCESSFUL. 

Carrying a load of 4500 Ib. of concrete blocks and ten men, this latest amphibian churned through 

the water at 10 =6> after a land test at 25 m.p.h., including ploughing th a 

and knocking over 6-in. i 


its designer, Donald 


mangro' 
trees. It is by a 125-h.p. automobile engine, is 20 ft. in th, and 
Rds teeth © Ge been eee i va 

to load supplies from ship to shore or vice versa. 











A RELIC OF JAMES I.; TREE-TRUNKS ORIGINALLY LAID FROM THE NEW RIVERHEAD MORE TANKS AND GUNS REACH EGYPT TO AUGMENT THE GROWING STRENGTH OF THE 
IN CLERKENWELL, A ONCE MAIN LONDON WATER-SUPPLY. (F. D. Bone.) BRITISH ARMY IN THE MIDDLE AND NEAR EAST. (British Official Photograph.) 
lics of London’ ter-supply in the reign of James |. have just been unearthed in Guilford As is common k » the defection of the’French land and air forces in North Africa, S 
ord q' — = Pp of euhawttbam betta aupplied from wooden mains by leaden pipes. and French land left British forces at a severe disadvantage. Since then, convoys have 
Hugh Middleton, a goldsmith, began the work in 1609, near Ware, Herts., but it was a failure, arriving in considerable b and the pe of Mr. Eden’s visit recently may be said to mark 
was formed. Its original shares of £100 each were vaiued at per share in 1880. The picture above shows an imposing array of constantly arriving munitions. 


the citizens of London being prejudiced against water conveyed ye Later, a company the attainment of a margin of safety which was not existent at the time of the breakdown of France. 
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RAID “SMOKE TRAILS”: 





OUR FIGHTERS ARRIVE ON THE SCENE: ‘‘ FOG TRAILS” IN THE SKY ENABLE ONLOOKERS 
TO FOLLOW THE ‘“‘ DOG FIGHT” FROM START TO FINISH. 





BRITISH FIGHTERS MANCEUVRE FOR POSITION: HAVING OVERTAKEN THE ENEMY, OUR 
FIGHTERS PLACE THEMSELVES IN THE BEST POSITION FOR ATTACKING. 


“ 


THE DIVE INTO THE SCRAP”: AFTER MANCEUVRING INTO POSITION THE ATTACKER, 
WITH THROTTLE WIDE OPEN, DIVES ON TO THE ENEMY. 


‘There was some further enemy activity in the Channel.... 13 enemy aircraft 


have been destroyed, twelve by our fighters and one by anti-aircraft fire.” This 
communiqué issued by the Air Ministry on November 18 is illustrated by the photo- 
graphs appearing on this page. A great number of “dog fights” have been seen 
from the ground owing to the “fog trails" caused by exhaust condensation from 
machines combating each other at terrific speeds. These trails enable onlookers to 
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AIR FIGHTS WRITTEN IN VAPOUR. 


THE FINAL STAGE SEES THE SCATTERING OF THE ENEMY: UNABLE TO WITHSTAND 


THE BRITISH 'PLANES, THE RAIDERS BREAK FORMATION. 


THE “ SKY-WRITING ™ EFFECT, TELLING OF A THRILLING AIR FIGHT IN PROGRESS, CAUSED 
BY EXHAUST CONDENSATION, 


follow the course of a battle, whereas the ‘planes themselves are out of range of the 
human eye. They are a good indication of the amount of twisting and turning the 
‘planes have to go through during attack and counter-attack, and when the fight takes 
place at a great height they are an invaluable guide to the position of the ‘planes. 
This grim “ sky-writing"” is the result of condensation trails being left in the sky 
by combating machines. 
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THE FIRST THREE WOMEN TO GAIN THE COVETED MILITARY [MED 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FoR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws” By OUR SPECIAL ARTIS1 3RYAN DE 
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CORPORAL ELSPETH HENDERSON, W.A.A.F., ONE OF THE FIRST THREE WOMEN TO RECEIVE THE MILITARY MEDAL, WHILE THE OPERATIONS ROOM WAS ON FIRE SOUGHT 
SHELTER UNDER A LONG DESK AND OPERATED THE TELEPHONE. SHE WAS FORMERLY SECRETARY TO A SURGEON. 
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SERGEANT HELEN TURNER, W.A.A.F., IN CHARGE OF .A SWITCHBOARD, CONTINUED WORKING THROUGH A RAID UNTIL ORDERED TO EVACUATE A 


BURNING BUILDING, 
CLIMBING THROUGH WRECKAGE. BEFORE THE WAR SHE WAS A TELEPHONE OPERATOR. 


For the first time on record the Military Medal, on November 19, was awarded | 
to women, The recipients thus honoured, all members of the Women’s Auxiliary a bombing, continued to operate the telephone, passed instructions to defence 
Air Force, are Sergeant Joan E. Mortimer, Assistant Section Officer (then posts although ammunition was stored near her, and when the raid was over. 
Corporal) Elspeth C. Henderson, and Sergeant Helen Turner, and they have ran out to the aerodrome with red flags and pegged all places where were 
received the coveted decoration for remaining at their posts under aerial unexploded bombs Her commanding officer said, ** Her exceptional courage and 


bombardment. Sergeant Mortimer, aged twenty-eight, on duty in the armoury during 
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MEDAL FOR GALLANT CONDUCT: W.A.A.F.S’ “AMAZING PLUCK.” 


BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DETAILS PERSONALLY SUPPLIED TO Him By THE RECIPIENTS. 
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SERGEANT 


JOAN MORTIMER, W.A.A.F., ON DUTY IN THE ARMOURY AND IN DANGER OF BEING BLOWN UP IN A RAID, REMAINED ON DUTY AND AFTERWARDS PEGGED WITH 


RED FLAGS UNEXPLODED BOMBS. PREVIOUS TO THE WAR SHE WAS A CONSERVATIVE PARTY ORGANISER. 


coolness’ had a great moral effect on all those with whom she came in contact.”’ 
Corporal Elspeth Candlish Henderson, aged twenty-seven (now promoted Assistant 
Section Officer), and Sergeant Helen Turner were on duty in a building which 
received a direct hit during a raid in September. Sergeant Turner was switch- 
board operator and Corporal Henderson in charge of a special telephone line 


! 


Both women continued working until the building caught fire ang they were 
ordered to leave, crawling through wreckage and broken-down walls. Corporal 
Henderson remained at her post in the Operations Room while burning débris 
fell around, sheltering herself under the long desk ** These three girls have 
shown amazing pluck,” reported their Commanding Officer 
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TORPEDOES FROM THE AIR: THE TECHNIQUE OF TORPEDO-’PLANE# TT! 


DRAWN BY OUR SpPEcIAL ArRTIsT G. H 
AVIS, FRO 





SIF TORPEDO PLANE OF THE FALE 


QUICK RELEASE 
GEAR. S 























“ SWORDFISH” TORPEDO-CARRYING AEROPLANES, AND HOW THEY DISCHARGE THEIR WEAPONS AT ENEMY TARGETS: | 
TO PUT OUT OF ACTION THREE BATTLESHIPS, TWO CRUISERS AND TWO FLEET AUXILIARIES OF THE 


It is now known that the crippling blow delivered to the Italian fleet at Taranto was built for the work by Sopwith’s and was known as the ‘‘ Cuckoo,’ which 
was carried out by ‘* Swordfish"’ torpedo-'planes of the Fleet Air Arm. These was at the time the largest single-seat aeroplane in existence. Extensive 
are biplanes, with wings that fold for easy stowage in the hangars of aircraft- experiments were carried out at East Fortune Air Station, off Dunbar, in the 
carriers, The ‘* Swordfish"’ is being rapidly superseded by the new “‘ Albacore,” summer of 1918, the idea being to make an extensive attack on the German 
now coming into commission in numbers. The idea of torpedo-carrying aircraft Fleet in harbour. However, the war came to an end before this intention could 
came into existence during the last war, and after numerous experiments had eventuate. Since then we have developed this method of attack, the sighting 
been carried out of launching torpedoes from seaplanes, a special type of aircraft arrangements, primitive at first, have now been perfected, and the pilots are 
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ANE ATTACK, WHICH CAUSED. HAVOC TO ITALY’S FLEET AT TARANTO. 
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DAVIS, FROM OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 











well trained in the dangerous and difficult work of carrying a torpedo weighing 
nearly a ton and launching it so that there is no miss. The launching has 
to be carefully watched in order that the torpedo’s “‘entry "’ in the water may 
be correct, and allowances have to be made for the speed of the target, if she 
ds steaming, the range, which may be in the neighbourhood of 1000 yards, and 
the speed of the torpedo, which is from 40 to 45 knots. The ship attacked 
may twist and turn so as to present a minimum target, and allowance also 








'| A SCHEMATIC DRAWING OF THE MANCEUVRES WHEREBY BRITISH AIRCRAFT OF THE FLEET AIR ARM WERE ABLE 
ITALIAN NAVY—AN ACHIEVEMENT DESCRIBED BY MR. CHURCHILL AS “A CRIPPLING BLOW AT THE ITALIAN FLEET.” 


has to be made for this. The pilot, sighting on his target and skimming not 
more than 100 feet above the surface, has to keep his aircraft in correct position 
for the drop. At the same time, the gunners on the enemy ship are not idle 
and are using their pom-poms and firing into the sea around the attacking 
‘planes to form a water-barrage, with the hope that the splash will upset the 
low-flying attackers. Torpedo-'planes have previously damaged a German battle- 
cruiser and sunk a big German destroyer. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK : 


SIR R. BROOKE-POPHAM FOR FAR EAST. 


EW AIR OFFICER COMMANDING-IN-CHIEF, FIGHTER 
COMMAND: AIR MARSHAL W. SHOLTO DOUGLAS. 
Was Deputy Chief of the Air Staff from April 1940. The 
Air Ministry announced on November 17 that Air Vice-Marshal 
W. S. Douglas had been promoted Air Marshal (temporary) 
on appointment to be Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 

Fighter Command, in place of Sir Hugh Dowding. 


ey 


A.0.C-IN-C , ARMY CO-OPERATION COMMAND: AIR 
MARSHAL SIR A. S. BARRATT, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Has spent nearly all his service life studying the problems 
of air and army co-operation; aged forty-nine. The Army 
Co-operation Command is ihe principal feature of new arrange- 
ments decided on by the Alr Ministry and the War Office of 
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the best means of securing tise most effective co-operation. : 
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MR. ERIC GILL, A.R.A. 
Died November 17; aged fifty- 
eight. Noted sculptor and en- 
graver, and a distinguished wood- 
cutter and designer of printing 
types, Gill Sans type fount being 
extensively employed all over 
the world, for book printing 

and display work. 


Es 


REAR-ADMIRAL A. L. LYSTER. 
In command of the Fleet Air Arm 
in the Mediterranean, which 
carried out the attack on Taranto, 
November 11. Commanded 
H.M.S. “ Glorious,” 1938-9; pre- 
viously Director of Training and 
Staff Duties, Admiralty, 1936-7 ; 


TT 
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Member Ordnance Committee. J 


— 
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and died while reading 

jpeech from the Throne at 

the reassembly of the Egyptian 
Parliament, November 14; aged 
about sixty-five. Egyptian 
Premier since June 27, and previ- 
ously Egyptian Minister in 

London, from 1933 to 1936, 


ee 


AIR COMM. J. D’ALBIAC. 
One of the younger air officers, 
who has seen service in India, 
Egypt, Transjordan, and Palestine 
as well as in Great Britain. Com- 


manded R.A.F. units in Palestine 

before being given the command : 

of the British Forces in Greece. i 
At Imperial Defence College, 1939. 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR ROBERT BROOKE-POPHAM, 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, FAR EAST. 
Selected for appetetnans to the newly-created post of Commander- 


in-Chief, Far 


ast, having under his command the General Officers 


Commanding Malaya, Burma, Hong Kong, and the Air Officer 


Commanding, Far East. 


SIR HUGH DOWDING. 
Formerly Air Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief, Fighter Command, 
since July 1936, who at the special 
request of the Minister has been 
seconded to the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production for special duty 
in the U.S.A. Was Director of 


Was Governor of 


Kenya, 1937-39. 
—— 
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MAJ.-GEN. R. H. DEWING. 


Chief of the combined Staff who 
will co-ordinate the activities of 
the different Services and ensure 
their efficient interdependence 
under the new Commander-in- 
Chief, Far East. Was Army 
Instructor, Imperial Defence 
College, 1937-39. 
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HIGHER R.A.F. APPOINTMENTS : 
BRITISH FORCES IN GREECE COMMANDER. 


SS 


INCLUDED IN THE HIGHER R.A.F. CHANGES: 
AIR VICE-MARSHAL A. T. HARRIS, 0O.B.E., A.F.C. 


Appointed Deputy Chief of the Air Staff in place of Air 

Vice-Marshal W. S. Douglas, who becomes Air cer 

Commanding-in-Chief, Fighter Command. Formerly Air 

Officer Commanding Palestine and Transjordan, 1938. Aged 
forty-eight. 


APVOINTED AIR MEMBER OF PERSONNEL: AIR MARSHAL 
PHILLIP BABINGTON. 


The promotion to Air Marshal (Acting) of Air Vice-Marshal 
P. Sabington and his appointment to be Air Member of 
Pe: onnel in Place of Air Marshal E. L. e, was announced 
by the Air Ministry on November 17. Was Director of 
Postings, Air Ministry, 1936-39. Aged forty-five. 


Training, Air Ministry, 1926-29. | L 
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MR. J. B. JORL, THE FINANCIER 
AND RACEHORSE OWNER. i ¢ NEW AIR OFFICER CO >. 
Died November 13 seventy- i MMABPING, ee ; 
MAND: AIR MARSHAL E. L. GOSSAGE, C.B., C.V.O. } 


“ THE FLIGHT LieuTENANT wHo |} fF 
: : 
: 
i ; aged 
: eight. Twice won the Derby, with 
; One of the new higher R.A.F. appointments announced by 
i 
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RAMMED AN ITALIAN FIGHTER, [ 
Two squadrons of “ Hurricanes” | 
utterly routed the first Italian air 
raid on Britain, November 11. j 
The Flight Lieutenant leading { 
one squadron rammed the upper 
port wing of an Italian fighter. 

(See pages 672-673.) 


AIR MARS 0. T. BOYD, NEW DEPUTY TO THE 
A.0.C-.IN-C., MIDDLE EAST COMMAND, 


The promotion of Air Vice-Marshal O. T. Boyd to Air Marshal 
on appointment to be Deputy to the Air Officer een egg Y 
in-Chief, Middle East Command, dates from November 8. 
Was Director of Personal Services, Air Ministry, 1936-38 

and previously Air Officer Commanding, Central Area, R.A 


a 4 


“ Sunstar " in 1911 and * Humor- 

ist” in 1921. Partner in Barnato the Air Ministry on November 17. Air Officer Commanding 

Brothers, and Permanent Chair- No. 11 Group since 1936. Was Air Officer Commanding. 

man, Johannesburg Consolidated British Forces at Aden, 1935-36; and previously Senior Air 
Investment pany. Staff Officer, Air Defence of Great Britain, 1931-34. 
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“ITAHE spirit of the Royal Navy,” 
said the Prime Minister on 

Nov. 13, “ is exemplified in the for- 
lorn heroic action fought by the 
captain, officers and ship’s company 
of H.M.S. ‘ Jervis Bay’ in the 
Atlantic, in giving battle against 
overwhelming odds to protect a merchant convoy which 
they were escorting, thus securing the escape of by 
far the greater part of that convoy.” The same spirit of 
the Royal Navy, which Mr. Churchill thus eulogised, of 
this enduring gallantry and courage against fearful odds, 
is an unchanging characteristic in those who serve 
under the White Ensign, already exemplified in the 
present war by the heroic fight of the “ Rawal- 
pindi,” under Captain Kennedy, R.N., when she 
fought the German pocket-battleship ‘‘ Deutschland ” 
in October 1939. In 1805, one hundred and thirty- 
five years ago, there took place a sea-fight 
between a strong squadron of French war- 
ships and one British converted merchant- 
ship on convoy duty, which offers very 
curiously an almost exact parallel to the 
sacrifice of the “ Jervis Bay,”’ allowing 
only for the difference in conditions when 
steam had not supplanted sail, and 
armament was on a far lesser scale than the 
great long-range guns of to-day. The in- 
cident is recorded in Vol. IV. of William 
James’s “ Naval History of Great Britain.’ 
On Aug. 3, 1805, H.M.S. “‘ Calcutta,” 

of 54 gums, set sail from St. Helena, 
convoying the “Indus,” an Indiaman, 
three whalers, and two other ships bound 
for home, well aware that powerful French 
fleets were attacking convoys when 
possible. On Sept. 14, she took under her 
wing another British ship, the ‘‘ Brothers ’’ 
of London, one of a convoy of two hundred 
sail from the Leeward Islands, which had 
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THE “JERVIS BAY” OF 1805: 
GALLANT NAVAL ACTION OF. NAPOLEON'S DAY. 


were the 120-gun ship ‘“ Majestueux,” the battle- 
ship of its day, four cruisers of 74 guns, 
“* Magnanime,” “ Jemmappes,”’ “ Suffren,” and ‘‘ Lion,” 
three frigates of 40 guns, “ Armide,” “Gloire” 
and “ Thétis,” and two brig-corvettes, ‘ Sylphe ” 
and “ Palinure.”” His own ship, “ Calcutta,” con- 


verted fron an East Indiaman into a_ transport, 
carried twenty-eight long 18-pounders on the lower- 
deck, and twenty-six carronades, or 32-pounders 
and two long 9-pounders on her upper deck. She 
had no quarter-deck. 
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The French Roquefort squadron, 
as it was called, with five warships 
infinitely superior to the ‘‘ Calcutta ” 
and three fast frigates, cleared 
for action as “ Calcutta,” sailing 
south to draw them away from 
her convoy, began the action : 

“At 5 p.m., the headmost line-of-battleship, ‘ Mag- 
nanime,’ began firing her bow-chasers at ‘ Calcutta,’ 
who still running with all sail to the southward, dis- 
‘charged her stern guns at the former. Finding that 
‘ Magnanime’ was alone upon his starboard quarter, 
and the 40-gun ‘ Thétis’ at a somewhat greater dis- 
tance on the larboard, Captain Woodriff resolved to 
attack and endeavour to disable the seventy-four. 
The ‘Calcutta’ put her helm a-port, and as soon 
as she got within pistol-shot commenced an action 
with ‘Magnanime.’ The latter promptly returned 
the fire, and the cannonade continued for 
three-quarters of an hour. By the end of 
that time ‘Calcutta ’ found herself com- 
pletely unrigged and unmanageable. Her 
escape being rendered impracticable, as 
well as by her disabled state, and by the 
near approach of the remaining ships of 
the French squadron, ‘ Calcutta ’ hauled 
down her colours.’’ Nevertheless, as James 
explains, the delay Captain Woodriff 
gained by forcing the whole squadron to 
pursue him enabled his convoy and the 
valuable fleet from the West Indies, 
convoyed by H.M.S. “ Illustrious,” of 74 
guns, to sail unmolested into the Channel. 

A court-martial to try the officers 
and crew for striking their flag ended in 
an honourable acquittal: ‘‘ The circum- 
stances,’ says James, “ reflect very great 
credit upon her officers and crew. Captain 
Woodriff’s judgment was as conspicuous 








become separated from the rest in a gale. 
Captain Daniel Woodriff, in command of 
the “ Calcutta ’’ was handicapped by this 
merchant vessel, for she was leaky, short 
of provisions, and sailed so heavily that 
she held back the convoy, reducing their 
sailing speed by at least one-third. 
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ON SEPTEMBER 26, 1805, 
UNPUBLISHED HOLOGRAPH WORK, THE 


On Sept. 25, at noon, being at the 
time in the Bay of Biscay, several ships 
were reported to Captain Woodriff in 
the west-north-west, and a light westerly 
breeze enabled the strangers to approach 
fast. Suspicious of their nationality, 
the ‘‘ Calcutta”’ kept a course between 
them and her convoy. By 11 a.m. next 
morning, recognising that they were the 
enemy, Captain Woodriff ordered the 
“Indus” to take a direction north- 
east, whilst he turned his ship round 
to the lagging ‘“ Brothers,’’ and told 
her to take a northerly course. He then 
put on full sail to intercept the French 
frigate ‘‘ Armide,”” 40 guns, which lay on 
her starboard bow, and was fast catching 
up the convoy. After exchange of shots, 
“‘Armide ’’ shortened sail and the two ships 
exchanged broadsides, the French ship 
sheering off out of range, but with her 
rigging disabled. This cannonade now 
brought down the whole French squadron 
on “ Calcutta,”” except one brig, the 
““ Sylphe,”” which chased and captured the 
creeping “ Brothers.” Captain Woodriff 
was now confronted with overwhelming 
odds. Under Rear-Admiral Allemand, 
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ABOUT 83 MILES S.W. 
* CALCUTTA’ FIRST SIGHTED THE POWERFUL FRENCH 
ROQUEFORT SQUADRON UNDER ADMIRAL ALLEMAND, CONSISTING OF FIVE SHIPS OF THE 
LINE—THREE FRIGATES AND TWO CORVETTES. 
WOODRIFF, ENGAGED “ L’ERMAID ” (OR “ ARMIDE”’) AND DISABLED HER IN A RUNNING FIGHT. 


4 VIEW 





qiM Shap CALCUTTA foyung af 3 Helena. James Town. July 288 40s 
H.M. SHIP ‘‘ CALCUTTA,” 54 GUNS, A CONVERTED MERCHANTMAN, LYING AT ST. HELENA 
IN 1805, BEFORE PROCEEDING ON CONVOY DUTY, WHICH RESULTED IN HER GALLANT 
FIGHT AGAINST OVERWHELMING ENEMY ODDS. THIS SKETCH (AND THE THREE FOLLOW- 
ING) SHOWING “ CALCUTTA,” IN CENTRE, FLYING THE BLUE ENSIGN, WAS EXECUTED 
IN COLOUR BY DAVID FOSTER, AN ABLE SEAMAN ON BOARD, WHO WAS TAKEN 
PRISONER OF WAR. 


as his gallantry, and both united saved 
all his convoy from capture.” 

An interesting sidelight on this historic 
naval action is a manuscript work, care- 
fully composed in small neat handwriting 
by one David Foster, an English seaman 
who sailed in ‘ Calcutta,” and was 
amongst those taken prisoner. This 
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FOSTER’S LAST SKETCH SHOWING THE “ CALCUTTA” ON SEPTEMBER 27, 1805, UTTERLY 
DISABLED AFTER HER GALLANT FIGHT, HER CREW, NOW PRISONERS OF WAR, BEING 
TRANSFERRED TO ATTENDANT FRENCH WARSHIPS. THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THIS HEROIC 
ACTION OFFER A REMARKABLE PARALLEL TO THE RECENT SACRIFICE OF THE “* JERVIS 
BAY,” AND REVEAL HOW HISTORY HAS REPEATED ITSELF IN A “ FORLORN HEROIC ACTION.” 


a VIEW yu Ship CALCUTTA ongegng Le MAGNANIME, on (he Neght th 26 ee 105 i 


CAPTAIN WOODRIFF’S OBJECT WAS TO SAVE HIS CONVOY OF SEVEN MERCHANT SHIPS 
BY DRAWING OFF THE ENEMY, AN ACTION WHICH PROVED FULLY SUCCESSFUL. 
MAGNANIME,” A 74-GUN SHIP OF THE LINE. 
UNHESITATINGLY, THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN, THE “CALCUTTA” WAS ON FIRE FROM STEM TO STERN, HER RIGGING RIDDLED, AND 
WITH OTHER FRENCH WARSHIPS CLOSING IN ON HER. 


HE STEERED 
OUT-GUNNED, BY NIGHTFALL 


hitherto unpublished work, written in 
French prisons, where he was held prisoner 
for over nine years, details his service on 
board “ Calcutta,’’ and gives a detailed 
description of the fight, which he says 
took place about 85 miles south-west of 
the Lizard, but unfortunately, these few 
particular pages are missing from the MS. 
On the other hand, he embellished his 
work with several quaint drawings in 
colour of the engagement, which are 
reproduced here, and anything they may 
lack in artistic skill is amply compensated 
for by the fact that one-time industrious 
A.B. Seaman David Foster, was primed 
by first-hand experience of a thrilling 
encounter of 1805, where the “‘ Calcutta,”’ 
a single warship, like the ‘“ Jervis Bay,” 
built originally for peaceful trade, con- 
verted by the exigencies of war into a 
defence cruiser of its time, also like 
Captain E. S. Fogarty Fegen, V.C., in his 
merchant-cruiser, to protect his convoy, 
steered deliberately into the jaws of 
the enemy and sought “ forlorn heroic 
action,”” thus making the supreme sacri- 
fice which the Royal Navy expects of 
her sons—and never in vain. 
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THE NEW TECHNIQUE IN AIR ATTACK: A_ BRITISH HUR 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws” BY OUR SPECIAL ART 
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H. Davis, 











“I WAS OVERTAKING HIM VERY FAST WHEN MY GUN JAMMED," STATED THE PLIGHT LIEUTENANT, WHENgescpey 
WITH MY AIR-SCREW, TEARING A LARGE PART OFF THE WING.” OUR ILLUSTRATION OF THIS NEW@ 


A remarkable feature of the rout of about sixty Italian bombers and fighters 
who selected Armistice Day, November 11, to challenge the R.A.F., with 
disastrous results to themselves, thirteen machines (eight bombers and five Estuary about 10,000 ft. up, in hazy weather. He opened fire as he began 
fighters) being shot down in fifteen minutes, when the rest turned tail, was to overtake him, **...when,’’ he explained, ‘‘my gun jammed. | carried on 
the courageous and daring feat of a Flight Lieutenant, who introduced and rammed his upper port-wing with my air-screw, tearing a large piece 
a new technique in air attack. This officer, leading his squadron, which off the wing. I did not see what happened to him, but I was able to land 
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claimed five Italian bombers and two fighters, himself shot down a bomber 
and then chased an enemy fighter (a Fiat ‘‘ C.R.42"') ten miles off the Thames 
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HURRICANE”: RAMMING AN ITALIAN RAIDER IN MID-AIR. 


H. Davis, FROM DETAILS PERSONALLY SUPPLIED BY THE BRITISH PILOT IN THE ACTION 
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WHENgesCRIBING THE INCIDENT SHOWN BY OUR ARTIST ABOVE; “I CARRIED ON AND RAMMED HIS UPPER PORT-WING 


IS NEW@rrENSIVE AIR TECHNIQUE DEPICTS THE MOMENT OF IMPACT, BEFORE THE ENEMY CRASHED. 
bomber O.K. 
Thames 
he began 
arried on 
rge piece 
to land 


It was the best party I have ever had in my life. We thoroughly the Italians in their disastrous attempt to teach the R.A.F. a lesson 
@enjoyed it.” The Flight Lieutenant, with a speed of at least 70 m.p.h. their bombing of Italian ports, is a development of the ‘*‘ C.R.32,"" used 
faster than the “‘C.R.42” biplane, and far more mobile, deliberately climbed them extensively in the Spanish Civil War. The chief difference is the 
over the enemy ‘plane, and suddenly struck the top wing of the Italian on substitution of a Fiat ‘* 74 R.C."" two-row radial (840 H.D.) motor for the 
Mthe port side, near the centre section, lacerating fibre and wood, thus shearing liquid-cooled engine. Armed with two ‘‘Safat"’ machine-guns firing through the 
ja great hole, which forced his adversary downwards. The “ C.R.42,"" used propeller, it is no match against the eight Browning guns of our “ Hurricanes.” 
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INDIA’S SCULPTURAL TREASURES AND SUPERB TEMPLE 


Pxrorocrarus Supruiep py Dr. Stre.ta Krameiscn, Lecturer in InpiAN Art at THE CourtauLp Institute AN 


Sates aa coating ct Serre 
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| SEATED BODHISATTVA, A TWELFTH-CENTURY CULT IMAGE FROM MALDA, } 
; BENGAL, THE “TRIPLE BEND” POSTURE OF THE FIGURE EMPHASISING ; 
i THE GRACEFUL CURVES OF THE SCULPTURE. i 
 F %, 
QTH-CENTURY 
SCULPTURAL 
REPRESENTATION 
(LEFT) 
TREE FROM A KHAJURAHO TEMPLE, CENTRAL 
INDIA: FIGURE FILLING A WALL CORNER 
RAJ ® BY MOVEMENT AROUND ITS OWN AXIS. 
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UR readers will recollect the series of photographs : 
supplied by Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Lecturer in > Ma Ra eas a as ay BEE 7 _— 
Indian Art at the Courtauld Institute and at the RIVER GODDESS: THE LOWER PART OF A DOOR JAMB AT 
University of Calcutta, and illustrative of her TEZPUR, ASSAM. (¢. 700 A.D.) 
discovery of ie -cottiegt Tvabmanied wel- fee LL ——— 
paintings yet found in India, which we published 
in our issues of August 8, 1936, and January 13 
last. Dr. Kramrisch has now been responsible 
for the preparation of the photographic exhibition, 
arranged by the India Society and the Warburg 
Institute at the Imperial Institute, South Ken- 
sington, fllustrating two thousand years of Indian 
sculpture and architecture (i.¢., from circa 200 B.C. 
to 1700 A.D.), from which the remarkable photo- 
graphs of Indian temple sculptures appearing on 
these pages have been selected. Opening the 
exhibition on November 13, Mr. Amery, Secretary 
of State for India, said that it would give the visitor somewhat closer contact with the religious and philosophical 
ideas of the people, for, he added, as in Europe throughout the Middle Ages ideas and ideals were enshrined in 
the cathedral, so in India Hindu ideas found their supreme artistic expression in the temple, where ornamentation 
and decoration were the natural media in which both the artistic and mental perceptions were illustrated 
[Continued below. 
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WITH HEAD BENT IN MEDITATION: SPIRIT OF THE AIR, 
AT DHULADEO TEMPLE, KHAJURAHO. (c¢. 1000 A.D.) 
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Continued .| 
The essential greatness of Indian art can only be shown in this country 
by means of photographs, as some of the finest of it is embodied in 
great monuments and temples, and in sculpture carved out in the 
THE SUPERNATURAL LION “SARDULA,” WITH WARRIOR CROUCHING BENEATH HIS PAW, AT A TEMPLE i living rock. A series of lectures is being given during the course of 
ENTRANCE, KHAJURAHO (¢. 1000 A.D.): A REMARKABLE EXHIBIT AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. the present exhibition, which travels easily and will go on a tour of 


anntseneminiianaandadadinal the provinces after Christmas. 
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PLH SYMBOLISM: A WARTIME PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


Institute 4) at THE University OF CaLcuTta; REPRopUcED BY CouRTESY OF THE INDIA SociETY AND THE Warsurc InsTITUTE. 
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i ANC. A FI =o INDIAN ARTIST: THE LEGS OF THE BRONZE IMAGE OF SIVA NATARAJA, 
i REA A SCULPTURAL MASTERPIECE OF LIGHTNESS AND GRACE BY FTEENTH-CENTURY " 

— i “uaa @P tan =~ ont REPRESENTING THE GREAT YOGIN PERFORMING THE DANCE “OF CREATION, PRESERVATION AND DESTRUCTION. FROM PUNGAI, SOUTHERN INDIA. 
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HEREDITY IN PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 











By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,” etc. 


I HAVE been pondering lately on the complex and 
bewildering problem presented by “ heredity,” 
of which we talk so much and seem to understand 
so little. How is it that both plants and animals 
transmit with such faithfulness their several pecu- 
liarities of structure to their offspring, generation 
after generation, and, in some instances, over enormous 
periods of time? Many have attempted to solve 
this riddle, which has exercised the brains of the 
greatest biologists since the days of Lamarck and 
Darwin. But they all began, I venture to think, at 
the wrong end—with the more highly organised types. 
According to Weismann, the story begins with the 
“‘ germ-plasm,” the substance, he insists, from which 
all living bodies are made. He held that the bodies 
we see owe their several distinctive peculiarities to 
variations in the qualities of the germ-plasm from 
which they were derived, and not from any “ moulding 
force’’ received from without. They are, in short, 
so many evidences of the variability of this ‘‘ plasm,” 
and of themselves can in no way add to, or subtract 

from, the pre-determined qualities of that ‘‘ plasm.” 
All these investigators, as I have said, in their 
endeavours to probe the mysteries of heredity, began 
with the study of bodies which displayed a more or 
less marked complexity of structure. But the key 
to the problem is surely to be found in the very 
simplest types of 
living bodies, such, 
for example, as 
those microscopic 
bodies known 
as ‘‘ protameeba,”’ 
standing at the 
parting of the ways 
between the plants 
and the animals. 
Here we have a 
minute speck of 
jelly - like matter 
crawling slowly 
over the mud of 
the pond in which 
it lives, and 
absorbing as _ it 
travels, minute 
portions of 
vegetable débris by 
way of food. The 
life of such an 
organism, or “‘ cell,”’ 
is dependent on 
particles of living 
matter evenly 
distributed 
throughout the 
whole substance, 
2. TUBULAR IN SHAPE AND SEEN AS and made visible 
A MERE SPECK WHILE LIVING: THE only by chemical 
“* SLIPPER ANIMALCULE " (Paramecium), stains. The next 
COVERED WITH SHORT VIBRATILE HAIRS stage is found in 
WHICH PROPEL IT AND CARRY FOOD TO the rather larger, 

A GROOVE ON THE UNDER-SURFACE s : 

LEADING TO THE MOUTH, but . still — 
scopic amoeba. Here 


The dark oval body in the centre is ‘ . 
the nucleus, and to its left is the mouth. the jelly-like body 
moves in its search 


of food, by means of pseudopodia, or “ false- 
feet,” portions of its substance thrust forward, 
now in this direction, now in that, over the floor of 
mud, in front of it, and by some subtle sense of taste 
taking into itself as it travels minute portions of 
organic matter to serve as food. But here we find 
the beginnings of structural mechanism, for, at the 
centre of the body, there can be seen a clear, pulsating 
droplet, appearing and disappearing. This serves 
to rid the body of waste material, the result of the 
wear and tear of its activities. Particles of food in 
process of digestion are also seen; anything remaining 
from this is thrown out of the body as it moves along. 

But, most important of all, is the very life-centre 
of this body—the “ nucleus."’ This, near the centre 
and front end of the body, has been formed by the 
concentration of the tiny particles pervading the 
body of protameeba. It is circular in form, and 
encloses coloured granules. But, be it noted, it 
draws its nourishment from the food-collecting, creep- 
ing body, in common, of course, with the rest of the 
body. Now mark what arises from this fact. It is but 
one of a host of organisms which show very marked 
structural differences among tiftmselves, as well as 
from amoeba. What has governed the diversity of 





their forms? As I have so often urged on this page, 
structural changes in different organs of the body, or 
in the transformation of the whole body, in the course 
of time, have come about as responses to the stimulus 
of “use.”” This is the great moulding force of the 
body. The intensity of the use of any particular 
organ causes a corresponding draft on the products 





I. AM@BA, WHICH HAS A FORMLESS AND CONTINUALLY 

CHANGING BODY, AND UNDER THE MICROSCOPE IS SEEN TO 

CRAWL BY THRUSTING OUT PORTIONS OF ITS SUBSTANCE, 

CALLED PSEUDOPODIA, AND DRAGGING THE REST OF THE 
BODY AFTER IT. 


The shaded disc (A) at the base of the largest pseudopod is the nucleus, 
and the contractile vacuole is seen as a clear white disc (B). Amaeba 
is one of the simplest living organisms. 


of digestion to repair the loss occasioned by that use. 
Increase of size, or change of form in the repair process 
is always accompanied by changes of structure. 
Every part of the body, including the ‘‘ germ-plasm,” 
in the lower grades represented by the nucleus, is 
therefore nourished by identical repair-tissue. This 
being so, then, in the case of these lowly organisms 
as they wandered into new feeding-grounds, the 
substance of their bodies encountered new stimuli, 
begetting reciprocal adjustments. A few of the more 





4. A TYPE OF GREAT IMPORTANCE, VOLVOX GLOBATOR, A 
LIVING SPHERE FORMED OF CLUSTERED INDIVIDUALS, EACH 
WITH A PAIR OF RAPIDLY VIBRATING CILIA. THESE ENCLOSE 
A NEW GENERATION FORMED BY SMALL REPRODUCTIVE BUT 
SEXLESS CELLS, CALLED PARTHENOGONIDIA (A). 


The large spheres to the left are ripening cells forming ova and sperms, 
which by this sexual union produce new bodies, instead of by cell- 
division, or by fusion of two separate bodies as in other Protozoa. 


striking instances of this mode of evolution, resulting 
in new types, must suffice in support of my argument. 

Ameba (Fig. 1) has a formless body, inasmuch 
as its shape is continually changing as it moves along 
by means of its pseudopodia. But there are some 





ameba which have a hard shell, with an aperture 
below, out of which pseudopodia for locomotion and 
feeding are thrust. In other lowly forms, the pseudo- 
podia are replaced by one or two slender vibratile 
threads which, by a rapid side-to-side flicking, drive 
the body along and, at the same time, draw particles 
of food to the bases of these threads, or “ cilia,” 
where such particles are ingested : the rest of the body 
being impervious. Others, again, like the “ slipper 
animalcule’’ Paramecium (Fig. 2), has its tubular 
body covered with: cilia, which not only drive the 
body, but convey food to a groove on the under- 
surface leading to a mouth. These vibratile threads, 
or cilia, may be seen again in another animalcule, 
Stentor. Herein the body is trumpet-shaped, having 
a long stalk fixed to a support, and terminating in a 
wide mouth fringed by cilia. These create currents 
of water, bringing food to the mouth. Commonly its 
numbers are increased by “ fission’’—the cleavage 
of the body into two perfect duplicates of the original 
body. There is no birth, and no death, in short, 
among the lowliest of these organisms. But, be it 
noted, in some, a grade higher, occasionally two 
individuals meet and completely fuse, and by this 
commingling of their protoplasm form one, in this 
behaving like two “‘ germ-cells’ of higher organisms, 
thus bringing about a rejuvenation by introducing 
“‘ fresh blood.” 
This is just 
what happens 
among the 
higher organ- 
isms by the 
union of their 
“* germ - cells” 
—the union of 
the sperm-cell 
with theovum. 
Vorticella 
(Fig. 3) isalsoa 
stalked _pro- 
tozoan which 
draws its food 
into a mouth 
fringed by 
waving, cur- 
rent-producing 
cilia. When 
fully mature, 
the cup-shaped 
portion of the 
body _ breaks 
off from the 
stalk, swims 
away, and 
encysts itself 
to undergo a 





metamorphosis 3. THE “BELL ANIMALCULE” (Vorticella ; 
to be described LEFT), SEEN WITH CLOSED MOUTH AND CON- 
on another TRACTED STALK, WHICH HAS A CUP-SHAPED 
occasion. BODY, MOUNTED ON A CONTRACTILE STALK. 

In Volvox WAVING MOVEMENTS OF THE CILIA DRAW FOOD 


(Fig. 4) we INTO THE MOUTH-FRINGE. 


have a type of When it attains maturity Vorticella breaks 
. away from the stalk and swims, by means of 
great import- its thread-like cilia, to a resting-place. 


ance, and the 

beginnings of a ‘‘ germ-plasm’”’ as usually under- 
stood. For by means of sex-cells, new bodies 
are formed. For this minute organism also pro- 
duces eggs, and sperm-cells to effect their fertilis- 
ation, thus producing a “ germ-plasm”’ as distinct 
from what is always known as the “ somato- 
plasm ”’ which alone, it is supposed, suffices to form 
the outward and visible body of, say, a bird, or a 
man. The “ germ-plasm’”’ of Volvox can clearly be 
formed only out of the common protoplasm of the 
body. But when does the “ germ-plasm’”’ of these 
higher types come into being, and whence does it 
come in the course of the development of the embryo ? 
How can it be formed, save out of the constituents of 
the blood drawn from the uterus of the mother ? 
And her tissues, including, of course, the growing 
embryo, are sustained only by the digested products 
of her food, which are passed into her blood at the 
subclavian vein to repair the tissues wasted in 
performing their functions. 

The “ germ-plasm,”’ as I said in a Presidential 
Address a year or two ago, is “ the Golden Calf of 
biologists.’’ It is ‘‘ such stuff as dreams are made 
on.” This is rank heresy, I know, but a few of my 
friends are of my way of thinking. 


‘ 
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This is White Horse 





I could tell it blindfold! 


It takes long years of slow maturing to subdue the fire of 





a generous spirit until not a spark remains. Millions of 
gallons of White Horse whisky are slowly growing old for 
your pleasure in years to come. Not a drop will be offered 


for your judgment until it is as fine as a fine liqueur. 


WHITE HORSE 
Screw-cap flasks on sale everywhere W h 1 ha) k 7 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
By CHARLES E. BYLES. 








| ies that new province of literature which has grown and flourished so richly of late _ 
years, on the borderland between fiction and biography, a distinctive corner 
must be allotted to a clever and charming book called ‘“‘ VicrorRIAN SISTERS ” 
Recollections of Four Great-Aunts. By Sylvia McCurdy (Hurst and Blackett ; 8s. 6d.). 
Here the biographical element obviously prevails over the fictitious, but by the simple 
device of omitting surnames the author avoids too close an identification and conveys 
a certain air of imaginative invention. Moreover, in her character-drawing, narrative, 
dialogue and incident Mrs. McCurdy shows that she has the makings, as well as the 
materials, of a domestic novelist. There is, however, no plot or central love-story, 
apart from the courtship and elopement of the sisters’ father and mother, told in the 
opening chapter. Only one of the four daughters married, and that in circumstances 
which held little of romance. Incidentally, the author draws an interesting contrast 
between Early Victorian daughters and those of to-day, and their respective relations 
with their parents. 


” ‘These four early Victorian sisters ‘were children of a parson, who, at twenty-three, 
in the year 1823, had married a Norfolk squire’s daughter, a pretty girl of nineteen 
known locally as the Belle of Norwich. Her widowed mother, from worldly motives, 
strongly objected to the match, so the wedding took place clandestinely. As is. the 
way with parsons, he had a large family on a small income, though his fluctuating 
finances eventually improved and he attained distinction as a preacher and author. 
He was friendly with Coleridge and other poets of the day. His sons also figure in the 
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In Cart of 2 and 5, Boxes A REPRODUCTION OF THE RICHLY COLOURED COVER OF THE Iy40 CHRISTMAS NUMBER 

oie 4 OF “‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” NOW ON SALE, “OLD ENGLAND ’’—AN 

of 10,Ca inets of 25 and 50, EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WINDMILL, FROM THE PAINTING BY THOMAS SANDBY (1721-1798). 

and the ‘Regal’ Case con- This year’s Christmas Number of “The Illustrated London News” may justly claim to 

oe 5 offer some relief from the anxieties of the war and to take the reader back to more spacious and 

taining le certainly more peaceful periods. The cover (of which we give a —, a white ‘Enall repro- 

duction), in colour, with a scarlet border embellished in gold, contain 

remorie entitled “ Old Py ” is an ~~ of the desire of the 
-y pit, fy, §--pT, 

of which is shown on 680. erates Ln tees 

Henty Vilt. the therine Howard, lend an historical 


e e touch. ‘ in a series of stereoscopic. a in colour, affords a contrast 
with the present A. Of interest, too, are pictures, by the late Amédée Forestier, of “‘Defence in 

I7 nt SE, S Past Ages,” including the attack on Richard Coeur de Lion’s Chateau Gaillard, and the siege of 
Orleans, raised by een of Arc. Apart from the wealth of illustrations, the Christmas “ Illustrated 

e Londen News” Douglas 


contains short stories by Ethel Mannin, Margaret Lane, Phyllis Bottome, 
Newton, and others. sit . 


hel ° oe book, subordinately, but the main interest throughout is in the four daughters, who 
V4 /} Ct 7 Vi Ues WL all lived to great ages, the eldest almost completing her century. The first three 
developed strong and independent—sometimes quarrelsome—personalities, and two 

of them became noted and prolific writers. One, as a child in Richmond Park, became 


acquainted with Princess May of Teck (afterwards Queen Mary), and another was 2 


friend of ‘‘ Carmen Sylva,” the literary Queen of Rumania. 

; ’ ‘The characters of the four sisters, who were not without their foibles and 
idiosyncrasies, are delineated with much skill and humour. So a!e; zce ta: Parsonage 
servants, whose ‘ below stairs"’ debates on “the family” zre highly amusing. In 
their old age, when the author knew her great-aunts well herscit, she ts, of course, 


able to portray them from personal observation. It is in her lively pictur: of their 


childhood and youth, and in evoking the prim atmosphere of the period, that she 
R ARS reveals her ability as a potential novelist, making the most of slender records and the 
garrulous reminiscences (in conversation) of the last survivor, who died quite recently. 


“From her,” writes Mrs. McCurdy, “ and from her brothers and sisters in their day, 
I have gathered together scraps of family history. . . . And the girlhood and young 

womanhood of the four Great-Aunts seemed a living thing. I felt their bodil esence 
Made by J. R. Freeman & Son Litd.— near me. I heard their whispers and their giggles, the Sutil ‘dt nie cotnaiinal dite, 
makers of fine cigars for over LOO years their light taps on the tinkling piano. . . . Out of these scraps I have tried to make 
a picture of family life. It has turned out more like a patchwork quilt.” Well, we 
all know how fascinating a patchwork quilt can be! [Continued overleaf. 
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Courntinued, 

My only criticism of the book concerns a matter of externals with which the author 
probably had little to do. It is that a work of this kind, picturing a bygone age, 
might appropriately have been presented more in the manner of that age. The 
Victorians, for example, delighted in humorous chapter headings to whet the reader’s 
curiosity as to what was coming next ; whereas here the chapters are merely numbered, 
and all the page-headings only repeat the title. A short index would also have been 
useful. Without such aids a reader who, having finished the book, wishes to turn back 
to some particular passage, 
of his own. 


has no guide thereto, unless he has jotted down references 
In these days, of course, considerations of cost may have ruled out a 
dainty cover design and illustrations ; yet the charm of the story would have been 
enhanced by some old-fashioned photographs from the family album, or drawings 
by an artist such as Ernest Shepard. I know well the type of photograph required, 
as my own childhood was surrounded by aunts of the same generation, who figure 
arzely in old albums, and on the wall beside me as I write hangs a portrait of mv 
mother in something very like a crinoline. I hope that a later edition of Mrs. McCurdy’s 
book may provide such accessories. 


Several of this year’s books have been notable additions to the class of literature 
mentioned at the outset of this article, and I regret that, owing to the prior claims of 
wartime subjects, | have not been able to touch on them before. To this class belongs 
* GAMBLER’S GLory ”: The Story of John Law of Lauriston, Sometime Comptroller- 
General of the Finances to His Catholic Majesty King Louis XV. sv Michael 
Harrison. With 8 Portraits (Rich and Cowan; 15s.).. Mr. Harrison is also the author 
of “Count Cagliostro” and five novels. His present hero, John Law, Laird of 
Lauriston and Randelston, a Scotsman born at Edinburgh in 1671, has been called 
the first great modern financier and, from his * totalitarian ” 
first Fascist. 


ideas of government, the 
Not that such a claim will endear him much to democratic readers ! 
After having vainly tried to establish his new doctrines in this country, he had to 
escape from London owing to a murder charge, following a duel, and travelled Europe, 
studying methods of banking, until his French appointment. Then for several years 
he was virtually in control of France, but eventually his economic system crashed. 


John Law, it seems, combined financial affairs with affairs of the heart, and it is 
suggested that he might well have been dubbed * Beau Law.” 
variant of modern historical biography 
loquial and anecdotal—on a 


This brings me to another 
not this time in fiction form, but freely col- 
‘ruling Prince” of the dandies, namely, * THe REIGN 





A REPRODUCTION 


FROM ONE OF THE MANY FINE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR IN 


THE Iy40 CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ THE ILIUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” NOW ON 

SALE, ENTITLED “WE HAVE THE BEST SEATS.’’ SEALYHAM, RED COCKER SPANIEL 

AND CAIRN (WITH CAT), A CHARACTERISTIC DOG- STUDY BY THE WELL-KNOWN 
ANIMAL ARTIST LUCY DAWSON. 

or Brau BrumMecey.” By Willard Connely, author of * The True Chesterfield.” 


With portrait frontispiece (Cassell; ros. 6d.). This entertaining memoir is a cen 
tenary tribute, for it was a hundred vears ago last March since the man who had ruled 
London Society, as Dictator of Fashion and arbiter elegantiarum, died in an asylum 
at Caen. In that town he had passed vears of exile, after his debts had driven him 
abroad, gradually sinking from dandyism into squalor and penury. 
companions, however, remained faithful to him, and “it is pleasant to find ”’ (notes 
the biographer, from hitherto overlooked evidence) “ that King George IV. did not 
utterly abandon his old friend,’ who in his palmy days had dared to snub him, but 
sanctioned his appointment to a consulship. The appointment was not actually 
made until after that King’s death, when the Duke of Wellington (then Prime Minister), 
who had first moved in the matter, obtained confirmation thereof from William IV. 
Mr. Connely recalls that Byron once remarked : ° 
nineteenth century 


Some of his former 


There are but three great men in the 
Brummell, Napoleon, and myself.” Manifestly there was more 
in Brummell than sartorial elegance and social domination. He cannot be wholly 
summarised in the words one that was born a shape for his clothes, and, if Adam 
had not fallen, had lived to no purpose.” 


One would scarcely describe as a feminine counterpart of Beau Brummell a shining 
light of eighteenth-century Society whose career is chronicled in * Mrs. DrLany.” 
By Simon Dewes, author of Marian ” (the Life of George Eliot). With 8 Ilhts 
trations (Rich and Cowan ; 15s In character and habits she and the Brummell were 


poles apart. Yet there would seem to be some ground for the comparison in the words 
of Edmund Burke, quoted by the biographer ‘Mrs. Delany,” said Burke, was 
i truly great woman of fashion ; she was not only the woman of fashion of the present 
we, but she was the highest bred woman in the world, and the woman of fashion of 
all ages.”” Here, obviously, 
Was not a social buttertly, 


fashion " does not mean merely dress, for Mrs. Delany 
but a great lady and (in the biographer’s words) “ a pillar 
of rectitude.””. Her maiden name was Mary Granville, and she was descended from the 
vreat Sir Richard, hero of The Revenge Her father, Bernard Granville, who was chosen 
to carry to Charles Il. the invitation to return to his Kingdom, was a son of Sir Bevil 
Granville, the Rovalist leader killed at Lansdowne in 1643 All this part of the book 
interests me particularly, as | know the Granville country round about Kilkhampton, 
in Cornwall, and vears ago staved at the Rectory there to help the late Canon Thynne 
a relative of the family) with his novel, “ Sir Bevill.”’ 


In her youth Mary Granville was persuaded into an uncongenial marriage with an 
elderly Cornish landowner, named Pendarves, and her experience with him was such 
that, after his death, she distrusted men and refused several suitors, including Lord 


Baltimore Eventually, as a widow of forty-five, she took as a second husband 


Dr. Patrick Delany, an Irish cleric and friend of Dean Swift, Whom she too came to 
know very well Among her friends were also John and Charles Wesley, Hannah 
More, and the Duchess of Portland Mrs. Delany was always in great favour at Court 

As a small girl,”’ we read, “ she was promised a post as Maid of Honour by Queen 


Anne, the last of the Stuarts,”’ and on the Queen’s death narrowly escaped arrest, with 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’? 
each week. 





By a Paper Control Order, the output 
of British paper is drastically restricted 
and all publications are compelled to 
exercise the strictest economy and in 
future no periodicals can be stocked for 
casual sale. It is therefore imperative to 
place an order for your copy each week. 

‘s THE 
NEWS ”’ 
neutral countries 
should send a subscription to The 
Publisher, Illustrated London News and 
Sketch, Ltd., 32, St. Bride Street, 

E.C.4. Subscription rates 
are given hereunder :— 


Those desiring to have 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


sent to friends in 


London, 


Published at 1/- Weekly. 
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the other members of her family, for Jacobite sympathies Yet she danced with 

George IL. when Prince of Wales, and in later vears became a close friend of George III. 

ind Queen Charlotte It was at Windsor, too, that she became intimate with 

Fanny Burney, who was with her when she died 
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in 2 unique boitle 


But ... very hard to get just 
now. Transport from Spain is not 
easy and few ships are available. 
Nevertheless, if you can make one 
bottle do the work of two, supplies 
will go round. 

It is so good, a little will suffice, and 
it’s worth trying to get, even one 
bottle, until more comes over. If 
you can get two and keep one in 
reserve, so much the better. Treat 
it as “‘liquid gold” because it is the 
Finest Sherry procurable. 


























NICOLLS 


OF REGENT ST 


@ 130 YEARS OF WEST-END 
TAILORING have, perhaps, made 
us over critical... but we cannot 
for the life of us see why, even if 
uniforms do have to be made 


quickly, fit should be neglected. 


@ No matter how little time you 
give us, if there should be as 
good a fitting uniform in your 





Mess, it will certainly be tailored 


by Nicolls. 
eee) Y 
is AT ey 


H.J.NICOLL& Co. Ltd. j 


TEL.: REG 1951 





OUR TRAVELLING TAILOR 
YOUR SERVICE 





120 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.|! 


RAYON SPECIAL POUR LES OFFICIERS DE L’ARMEE FRANCAISE LIBRE 





meals for 
ironclad nerves 


ee 


PEEK FREANS CRISPBREAD 


Cartons 1/6 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d. 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 
quem Makers of Famous Biscuits —— 
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Yualil ly decks 0 Underwear 
(olf Ne Se, Pluncraon 


Sold by good hosiers in every town 


MADE BY 
TWO STEEPLES LTD. WIGSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE 
Also makers of Ladies’ Thoroughbred Jerseywear in quality knitted fabrics 














POWER PROPELLED 
CUTTING OF 


LONG GRASS, WEEDS 
UNDERGROWTH etc 










Designed for cutting 
long grass, weeds, and 
rank vegetation of all 
descriptions with ex- 
traordinary ease and 
speed. Of the greatest 
service for conducting 
foul weed warfare on 
waysides and hedge- 
rows, 


Write for 
Leaflet 


Lloyds 


NvTosicKl 





LLOYDS & CO. Lloyds DEXTOR Electric 





(Letchworth) LTD., Hedge and Shrub Trim- 
Pennsylvania Works, mer trims hedges and 
LETCHWORTH shrubs faster easier 
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Here are the most 
Delicious 
Sandwiches 
made with Osborn’s 


ry T a) ‘ T 
PATUM PEPERIUM 
Patum Peperium “ the Gentleman’s Relish,” 
most delicious of all savouries, the ideal 
spread for Sandwiches. Its unique flavour 
makes the perfect Sandwich for all occasions 
on toast, too, it is equally delightful. For 


Convalescents, this lovely savoury is excellent 
for restoring the jaded appetite. 


Osborn’s 


PATUM PEPERIUM 


The Greatest of all Tabie Delicacies 





Also ask for OSBORN’S Anchovy Paste, OSBORN’S 
Savoury Sauce, and OSBORN’S Anchovy Specialities. 
Be sure you get OSBORN’S. Still supplied at pre-war 
prices. Obtainable from all the best Grocers, Stores, et 

Send for FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept, 1.L.N 


C. OSBORN & C®., LTD., LONDON, N.16 
Est. 1628 


Suppliers to Army, Navy and Air Force Inatitutiona and Canteens 








As smoked 1 by 
those who prefer 


Quality 


THE BEST CIGARETTE 


STATE €8PRESS 5545 


— if a century 


For over half a century STATE EXPRESS 555 have 


maintained their reputation as the world’s finest 


cigarettes —a good reason why they are preferred 


by critical smokers everywhere. 


IN THE WORLD 
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NO enema. 
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